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Italian President in Bonn 


The Itallan head of state, Francesco Cossiga, here seen in conversation wlth 
German Federal President Richard von Weizsdcker, pald Bonn a state 


(Photo: dpa) 


vislt of which cordlallty was the keynote. 


Bonn expels 22 Libyan diplomats, - 
trims its own staff in Tripoli 


The Foreign Office must be notified be~ 
fore they travel outside the city limits. 

No restrictions are to be imposed on 
the freedom of movement of ordinary 
Libyan netionals ordinarily resident in 
the Federal Republic. Their number is 
estimated at about l,200. “i 

In its review of the security situation the 
Federal Cabinet worked onı the assump- 
tion that Libya wouid for the time being 
scale down its activities and possibly send 
in other groups to lead the terrorist fray. 

The aim was to rip any such trend in 
the bud. Through rqads may now be 
blocked in mainly American residential 
areas in German cities anl towns. 

US servicemen and their dependents 
are also to be entitled to German num- 
ber-plates for their priyate cars, .. 

In the CŞU, weekly , newspaper Bay- 
ernkurlgr Bayarian.... Fima,., Minister 
Franz. Josef, Strauss has. . again priticlşed. 
Western; ,Europe for failing. tç,lend the 
United States alequatg support before 
and.during the US air strike against Lib- 
Ee gf ae U a RE 

For months the Europeans haf failed 
to act jointly. Thejr inagtivity and fai- 
lure had forced the Americans to AC, :, 

Washington had been obliged. to, inr 
tervene in; the'ıway it did , hecause the 
Europeans had failed as reliable allies. 

Neither Herr Ost.nor the Foreign Of 
fice, spokesman were prepared lo com+ 
ment on the Bavarian. leader's crjtlcism, 

„Interior Minister. Frledriéh; Zimmer 
mani: said: the .arrest,of:3 Palestinian 
ion i, he. bomb 
raid pn ihe Berlin dlgotheqiue, La Belle 
Na i anjpillal, suçegss 1 ٠ 


9E ٤ 
; (Kolec: iadi-Anaejgor: Cplqgnê, 24 April, 1 1986) 


TT; Federal government has expelled 
22 Libyan diplomats at the “people's 
bureau" in Bonn. The Libyan authorities 
were served. immediate notice of this na- 
tional move within the framework of the 
latest European Community resolutions 
against international terrorism. 

At the same time Bavarian Premier 
and CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss 
voiced further criticism of German and 
European policy in connection with the 
US military strike against Libya. 

The Interior Ministry and the Foreign 
Office agreed on a .list of Libyans de- 
clared persona non grata and .told. the 
leave the country immediately. 

. The 22 Libyan diplomats expelled re- 
duce ‘manpower at.the Bonn “people's 
bureau" from 41 to 19, At the same time 
staff.at the Qerman embassy i in Tripoli 
wete reduced from 22 to 19. 

.Çhiof: goyermment: spokesman Fried- 


whèther the‘staff-of ‘otter Libya agen 


cies, such as travé!l and tradê organis- 
ations, also needs thinniig out,. ' 


The freedom of movement 'of Libyan 


diplomats ii Bonn’ has been restricted, 
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Europe opts for the lowest 
` common denominator 


ies originating in Middle Eastern Isiam- 
ic and Marxist extremism, 

The terrorists and their backers have 
not given up their bid to demoralise and 
weaken the Western world —~ and with it 
the moderate Arab states that are the 
immediate target. 

Just Palestinian demands serve as the 
justification for criminal activity in the 
hopé thai Western public opinion will 
allow itself to at least partly be deceived 
as to the nature of terrorism... 

It is more than naive to believe that 
the, viper's brood of terrorism might be 
starved into submission by peace be- 
tween the Arabs and Israél. Any such 
peace seltlement could only be a com” 
promise reached in the face of extremist 
opposition. 

Terrorists would be ‘sure to try to 
torpedo a peace setllement with bombs 
just as they are now frying to bomb 
pence ınaves lo ù standstill, 

Su there is nu reasun why direct und 
effective moves against ceitfes of têr 
rorism should be postponed, and Amer- 
icans and Europeans are not disagreed 
on the need for action. 

Where they .have difficulty is in 
reaching agreement On how to go about 
it. Some may fondly believe there is 
little frec and open societies can do to 
protect themselves from terrorism, but 
in reality there is an entire range of op" 
tions, especially against terrorist states, 

First, .their diplomatic missions can 
be either closed or subjected to restric- 
tiqns, and in Libya's case there is anıple 
proof that its “people's bureaus" serve 
terrorists as an ,0perational base under 
cover of diplomatic immunity. 

If this were not the case the European 
Community's Foreign Ministers coyld 

hardly have been in a position to act in 
this respect, . 

But are moves againşt Libyan diplomat 
ic missions enough. Ought economic sanc- 
tions qot also to have been considered? . 

With a glut of oil at rock bottom prices 
on the market an oil boycott would be an 


Jt would, be no. justificatlan, afar the 
event of the US bombardment of Tripoli 
aod Benghazi. Indeed,.it-could serve to 
make the point that although the use of 

Continued.on page 2 : 
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rope involvement in terrorist activit+ 


he lowest common denominator is 

what counts in the European Com” 
munity and was, as usual, as fat as For- 
eign Ministers were prepared to go in 
fighting Libyan state terrorism. 

Rather than ask what they might or 
ought to do, they preferred to consider 
whal measures they could agree on. AS 
usual, it wasn't very much. 

` The Mediterranean countries didn't 
want to provoke the Arabs. Bonn's 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher wantekd to stay 
on talking terms with evéryone. The 
French favour a tough response on the 
quiet but prefer to leave e dirty work 
to the Americans. 

Britain,is very much out on a limb at 
the moment’even though tougher sanc- 
e against Libya as ddvucaled hy Sir 

cotfreF HOWE might ‘have made Amer- 
8 's military strike unnecessary. 

So the meagre list of measures under~ 
taken came as less of a disappointment 
than European disunity and failure to 
convey even an impression of knowing 
whal was at stake: a determined stand 
against terrorism and för the mainten~ 
arice of the Western alliance, 

Terrorism is a threat to Western lib- 
eral democracy in seeking to sow the 
seeds of fear and political appeasement. 

It is also a threat when disagreement 
over suitable counter-measures leads {O 
distrust among the allies on thelr dims 
and objectives, 

“The citizen of Europe,” wrote Ray- 
mond Aron during the Yom ‘Kippur 
War, “to do what he often tends to do 
and take his seat in the stalls and watch 

the actlon as though it were nothing to 
0 with him and he had no means of in- 

Thesg e urther course.” 

TGs ate as appropriate today 
as they ik 13 jears ago. What goes on 


“round the Medi - 
fects European i 1 crranean directly -af 


meet, with Isla) 4£ 
cratic ideas jockeying for influence. 

¢ dispute is.made even’ more seri: 
ous by the Arab-Israeli.conflict. 

Clashes in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean have long ceased to be simply a 
mattér of oil ard we cannot afford to be 
indifferent to their: outcome,., 1i 

Europe is deceiving itself by i imagin- 
ing it no İonger has any-influencecin the 


., region merely because’ it has forteited 
: Positions of old. : 


e course of events is influenced رط‎ 
pd how 


The relative irhêtiyily. of: the Euro’ 


; Peans, made out tobe readiness for dia 


uc and endeavour for 


eace in the 
: Middle Eiist, haş singly. tali 


édl tospare 


١ what we. fail i i da, Aron, felt, 
` right he was! - 
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the Hanseatic cities of , 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art ğalleries, theatres arid 
shopping.streets. . 


Come and see for yourself the’ 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. - 


1 Neuharlingersiel 

2 AFrisian farmhouse in the 
Altes Land 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 
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Beethovenstrassê 68, 000 Frankfurt/M. 


Routes to tour in Germany 


N E OS E 


are keen, Euroþeans and ` 
happy to share the Green. 
Coast Route with the: Dutch, 
Dahes and Norwegians. But , 
we do feel that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 


North and East Frisian islands. 
Thenthere are the rivers Elbe; 


Weser and Ems, There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 

recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


German roads will gefiyou 
there - wherevar people live... 
and there are sights worth’ ''" 
seeing. Old churchês or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are just too many, 
impressions, so many pöople : 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit thêlr personal 
taste. Which iswhy we in 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


Rau radiates 
: optimism :aS 
SPD candidate 


WESTDEUTSCHE 


AıëÊ MEINE 


J ohannes Rau has held his f first press 
conference in Bonn as Shadow 
Chancellor ‘of the Social Democrats 
(SPD). a 
His debut vonirmed. that he is going 
to be a-tricky opponent for Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl during coming general 
electidh. ٍ 
Rau'has a remdrkable ability to tan- 1 : 
vass for his own personality while at the 
same ‘tine avoiding any’ attempts to 
claim too much expertise in’ ny one 
policy field. 
He also cleverly avolds being com” 
mitted to a specific position on any one 
issue. 
One reason, for not making firm com>» 
mitment t0 çertain positions is obvi- 
ously so as not to üpset those who have 
different views in his own party. 
His standard response to questions 
trying to “nail” hinı was that he is still 
thinking the question over. He even ma- 
nages to present Lhis pensivencss as onc 
uf his positive traits. 
His humour and quick-wittedness are 
likely to have widespread appeal. 
Above all, he doesn" allow a negative 
image to be created. 
Rau only made u commitunent on GOnt ا‎ 


` tisslie: the relationship betwecn the SPD 


and the Greens. 
He neither intends forming a coali- 
tion wilh the Greens nor allowing his 
party to be elected or tolerated by them. 
': As he is likely to be asked this ques- 
tion time and time again during the elec- 
tion campaign he can be expected to rêë- 
ply along similar lines on each occasion. 
The great clarity with which he disso- 
ciates himself froth the Greens could 
have a similar effect to that in the state 
election in’ North Rhine-Westphalia. 
where the Greens rEceived: less voles 
than they expected. 
: However, ‘an absolute aji foi 
the SPD’ at a national lëvel, soriething 
te SPD achievêd ih North Rhine-West- 
phalia, is more wishful inking n e 
Rau'’s part'than a realistic goal ' ' 
“The SPD was thé strongest single par 
ty following, the general election; in 
1972. Rau's objetlive i is ‘probably. to ‘Te- 


„It is not just by. chûanéé that he refers 
f thi federal’ president, 


P 

f ihe’ ‘CDU. anç, FDP fall to achieve 
ap. absolute, majority. the federal, pregi- 
dent wopld ask thg Jeader ofthe stron- 
party to. form 4 goygrament: 

. Thi§; party, çould .then. agsumg; power 
following a third (5 1e) ballot, and.by,a 
imple majority... û: zı 

.: This consideration 8 of growing: m- 
portance in.ıRavu's,. ection: ‘eampalğn 
aifateaye 4 EH 

" By: considering thls poselbillty Rau’at 


race im which he: optimistically takes 


chit Melcher : 
Allgemgqinë, Essen, 
' 24:April,i1986) 


gest single,‏ ب 


: last ‘gives? ‘the‘impresslon: of’ ai. open 


prt: ‘And optimism always pull the‘vo- 
ا‎ 8 


ا ا 21 GSruuijitteRNadhriehteh:‏ 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Although the CDU may be less of a 
political party than the SPD, its spec” 
trum is as wide as that of the political 
centre of the West German electorate. 


This makes the: party.almost insensir ر‎ 


tive lo ideologies unless, that is, the util- 
ity principle is TEparled as „a philoso- 
hy. 


phy. 

Although support for the CDU for 
reaşons of.expediency may be a respect” 
able motive, ,it makes the party more 
vulnerable to the criticism of intellectu- 
als within its ranks who claim .that the 
party neglects its moral commitments 
for the sake of power. . 

‘The CDU has started to iron out its 
programmatic shortéomings in thiş ,e- 


er, in the eyes o of hosp who feel 
that theory i is more iniportant than politi 
cal practice the CDU is an opportunistic 
pariy which is not all that interested in 
çreating a cjear-cut morkl i image, 

Even those who Have been in ihe CDU 
for many years probably find it difficult 
to find suitable answers when asked 
about their þarty's moral qualities, 

Despite its efficient infraştructure the 
lack of a guiding idea takes the CDU 
fairly vulnerable. 

Adenauer's main „political aim was to 
build anew Germany, Helmut Kohl sees 
his main task as that of making adjust 
ments in the field of economic and in- 
ternal security, 

Although he has been successful, 
what will keep the CDU together when 
the objectives of day-to-day politics 
have been achieved? 

Even in the nage of ideologists the 
CDU cannot see its main task as that of 
running after the spirit of {he times. 

Ideologists tend to regard themselves 
as the harbingers of salvation, However, 
a declaratinn of support for the market 
ctOnuy Ya is nutepgugh, . 

Wtihoüt a tangible guiding priiciple 
it will be difficult to ensure the support 
of a majority of the political centre. 

Ludwig Harms 
(Hannoversche Allgemeine, l8 April 1|986) 
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Pragmatism, not moral change, 
‘has been Kohl's keynote. 


` Heseemed unperturbed by e accus- 
ations of left-wing intellectuals who cri- 
ticised him for a purely pragmatic’ get- 
things-dorie approach - as opposed to 
willingness to carry out ieplogiea! ex- 
périments: 

It was this very fact whith made 
Schmidt so popular among many GDU 
supporters. 

' Kontad ' Adenauer 'and Ludwig .Er- 
hard secured a sound majority for their 
party for many years by setting up the 
Fedèral Republic on the foundations of 
a social market economy: ۹ 

Their concept was primarily c eeonom” 
ic and not moral. 

` ‘Helmut Koh! also gainêd his majotlty 
via pragmatic promises 'to put public 
finance back on an even keel and thus 
create the conditions needed for a new 
eêonomic' upswing.” ' ' 

- Thë CDU and CSU have always beeti 
able fo’ count on their coriservative-lib- 
eral voters, even though there has been 
a sociolgical shift in this group’ over the 
years. 

` The ‘paramount question, therefore, 
is whether and how the CDU can secure 
the votes of the majorily is electoral 
group in future. 

Basically, the CDU is’ iê less a 
political party than the SPD. During the 
Adenauer: period it was often ‘called an 
association of dignitaries. 

` Today the party appears to be an am- 
algumalion uf imeresî groups whose 
cummon dênumıniûlur 1s economic. suC~ 
cess rather than fundamehtal Christian 
belief. 

This means Ihere is a serious risk of a 
split within the party if economic suc- 
cess is not achieved. 
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extremely proud of it > and sail y 
much to the Kremlin's displeasure, 

Since 1971 Erich Honecker, hisse: 
cessor, has takcn pains not to iit 
the Soviet Union by emphasising spl 
features of the GDR economy — mg 
though comparison of Soviet and GI’ 
society reveals major differences. 

The Soviet Union, tike the Wes’ 
Allies, has never relinquished its i 
in either Berlin or for “Germany kı 
whole” by virtue of having deli 
Germany in the Second World War. 

` Not for nothing does the Soviet Ue 
set great store by calling its troops hi 
GDR the “Soviet Forces in Germany? 

Where West Berlin is concerned 3k 
cow is keen to retain a say on minor, s€ 
ingly insignificant points. This prob 
accounts for a number of anomalies, 

They include the hesitant and 
from: consistent attitude of the GD 
toward Third World applicants for pol 
tical asylum sent to West Berlin. 

Then there is the exclusion of Wes 
Berliners from the intra-German youl 
exchange scheme. 

By the same token, improvements i 
local border traffic between the GT 
and the Federal Republic have not k 
extended to include corresponding 
provements for West Berliners. 

Asked how far his leeway went, El 
Honecker bluntly. told. the Hank; 
weekly Die Zeit at the end of Jam 
that it was unlimited. 

But no-one knows better than le 
that the Soviet Union must, to use afr 
mula. originally coined in connect sid 
West. Berlin, be respected as the "pez 
authority" where the “security ani 


uring the 1983 Rel êlêgtion 
De the CDU promised vo- 
terş it would pursue a policy of intellec- 
tial ahd moral renewal. 

Helmut Kohl presumably ‘already 
knew then how risky this kind of pro 
mise was, 

Yet the CDU was determined to in- 
troduce 4 clear thrust to iis policies to 
make sure that it could not be accused 
of constantly chasing after the spirit « of 
the times. 

As a tesult of these efforts to shape 
Ihe Zeitgeist Chancellor Kohl must now, 
‘suffer the’ridicule‘of some and: face the 
disappointment of others. 

After it came to power almost all the 
government's time was initially taken up 
with economic and fiscal policy “ repay 
work." 

When asked about'the promised changé 
in moral values. Chancellor Kohl evaded 
the issue by claiming that priority had ta 
be given to decisions in other fields. 

The government has made great ef- 
forts to. mörally reshape its family and 
cducalional policies. Yet: even these ef- 
forts were not-really praised. 

In particular, .the.. Catholic church 
cumplained that pragmatism was given 
precedence over ethics in. the abortion 
debate, 

. Now the life of this Bundestag is com- 
ing to an end more and more people are 
wondering whether tlhe strain of every- 
day politiçs was in fact the real reavun 


fur the, ç.lack ut CDU muıal 
lenders 


sponsiblity in this field led to friction, 
most of them have been to no avail,. 

` Genscher has the backing of the‘ FDP 
and the support of Chancellor Kohl. 
The differing views on certain issues, 
for.example, the American approach to 
the Libyan problem; do not alter tb 
fact. 
i’ Martin Bêg eiî i is finding things 
more difficult thah Genscher: Hê is not 
aman with a broad voter.appeal:ı 

"His impûlsive: political’ style and’ his 
refusal to:remain deadly serious on all 
occasions stand in the way of more wir 
despread acceptance. 

Before the personal quirks of other- 

wise efficient politicians are docepted:i in 


polities many years of persevering work 


F1 Ali ,gênêr' 
leétlol: ampãign on the: daim, that.a 
oaljtiûn between the ‘conservative 


(CDU and CSU) and liberal (FDP) part- 


ies is better able to tackle the’ problems 
of.thê future than a CDU/CSÛ gğovern-' 
ent Wi an e najorlty. 


airman jeu from sitiller ptobi 
hs wit hisown image. ; 


Eyen the most insignificant attempts : 


Bangemann and 
Genscher arê: an 
` effective team 


means a case of noble feelings, of com- 
radeship. RIE lergs! cêralaly: Plays a 
Part.’ :: 

By helping to choose, i5 «sudcesspr 
Geuscher naturally assumed some of 
,the responsibility for his success or fai- 
ures’ 


tg: question Bangemann’s authority 
would baci on Genskher nil 


"again ögêe of the most popular top politi 


favor as foreiğn:minister; 


party :thalfnian “anid given the oppos 


: Although:the: attêmpt by the .Chan- 


accepted'higs forced Teslgriatiê because ٠ ا‎ 


:tlan 
1. He 1ë hot qnly successful within the. 
‘FDP, but has also gathered’ Polis, in his 
4 qu e 
:would be ableto do"so. withöit bı 

,tion oF thie ÇSÛ ard its, „chairman Fî 
pen nöw seems supêtfluols 

2 : 
polo e touréê. 


.cellor' 8.Office' to take’ ver ‘more ‘re- - 


a 


man at thertop: of the; ‘FDP;is by no. 


of the GDR are concerned, Yet is his the task of government? 
Manfred Refi Tlelmut Schmidt, for example, disputed 
2 Deis Allgemeines Sonata the fact that it is a Chancellor's task to 
Hamburg, 20 Apıl™ mark out a moral path for society. 
e ؟‎ 
Continued from page1 DP general secretary  Helmit 


Haussmann openly admits he in- 
itially had his doubts about the shift in 
the party's leadership structure. 

One year after Martin Bangemann 
succeeded” Hans-Dietrich Genscher as 
party chairman, however, it looks as if 
the “experiment” has bëen successful: 

Aš Bangemann was more ‘or: less a 
newcomer to domestic politics after 
many years as a Euro-politician and 
Génscher Was looking rather’ weary in 

lie wakê GF] Barty-political struggles this 

is good news for the party: 

ly ibe, ãt the top was bûn öfiie- 

the .Barigemanri-Genscher 
8 suUfpri S"loking good, Yêèt'the real 
1 se is how thing havê developêd 

OF ex-chairman Gensther:’ ea 


force might be justifled in self-dele™ 
in an extreme emergency, ,in- this 
and in this form İt wasmîlL, . 

What is more, President Reagan's ir 
to strike again if the need arose could # 
the rug pulled from under it by a derê 
stration of solidarity and action, 

But it is probably wishful thinking t0 
pect agreement to bê reached over 8 
above embarrassed support for the س‎ 


will have to go on living ~ and dy ? 


with terrorism, 1 
1, 


Ra. 


.This is scant consolation 


"tandem" 


with which they have nothid 

:. No less coincidentally 
brunt :of 4 .Eurppean. outlook ا‎ a. 
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€ didn't care whù wûs party chairniafi: 
Censcher didn't’ adopt! tis tactical 
approachi-himself: Hé accepted the fact 
that Bangemann was:up front while: he 
St orithe: pillion.’. i: 
€ may: ‘perhaps ‘have’ whiikpered 8 
few: words: in Bangemann's'ear:" After 
„ Bll, Gensoher knows where the-potholes 
re -İn' Bûnn. and höw to! cycle 'foühd 
them. But he döea.not vislbly.try to alter 
, hecourse, 
` He only'‘claims leadership .in:his the 
i : field of foreign: policy: In'talks iwith'the 
. Coalition partner or the Chancellor 
Genschet:: waye: ack: Bangeahn's 
i Position, -., : او“ د‎ 


| “This ‘striking: ‘solldarity :fof:the ihEw 


. States on the. UN Security Council. F 


` tims, coincidental targets . jn, 


“Big Brother i in Moscow and 
blue-eyed boy East Berlin 


constant and’ popular question at 
diplomatic parties in East Berlin is 
how much foreign policy leeway East 


Germany has and how far it can afford 


ta depart from the Soviet model. 
Yet none of those who daily monitor 
GDR affairs and in some cases have 


done so for years would E a straight 


answer. It depends. 


Views daily exchanged by the GDR 


Foreign Ministry on Marx-Engels-Platz 
and the Soviet embassy on Unter deni 
Linden and by the SED central office on 
Werderscher Markt and CPSU headquar- 
ters in the Kremlin are strictly confiden- 
tial. 

No-one except those immediately 
concerned knows for sure how Moscow 
and East Berlin get oh, so diplomats in 
the GDR capital have to rely on as- 
sumptions and surmises. 

It is worth noting that the Soviet Union 
has always been represented in East Ber- 
lin by an ambassador who as a full mem- 
ber of the CPSU central committee was 
both a diplomatic emissary of the Soviet 
state and ۾‎ representative of the Party. 

Ruling Leninists set great store by such 
formalities and considerations of rank. 

, Pyotr Abrassimoy and Mikhail Efre- 
mov were central committee members 
like their predeceskors, and Vyacheslav 
Kochemazov was prtomoted from can- 
didate to full iember of thé central com- 
mittee on moving ito the massivé Soviet 
eınbassy building on Unter den Linden. 

` Since the 27th CPSU congress there 
have been only 300: odd members of the 
central committee, so it is far too small 
to intlude more than a handful öf Soviet 
diplomats ini ifs number, 

But Moscow's man in Edst Berlin is 
still a central Committee memiber. 

What use he makes of the distinction 
and whether he, like lis predecessors, 
occasionally attends meetings of the 
SED pofitbureau remains to be seen. 

In a major crisis that could speed up 
the procedure of reciprocal information 
and joint decision. Ambassador Koö- 
chemazoy is, by and large, more circum- 
spect and reserved than his preqjeces- 
sor, Mr Abrassimov. 

Even SED politicians’ are known ‘öni 
océasion to havë complainéd, off the re 
cord, that Mr Abrassimov behaved like 
thê “ambassador of the Tsar” * 

The CPSU:-reaffirmed in ši resolution at 
its 27th Party congress 'thét the’ variety’ of 
‘the’ Communist movement tust ‘not be 
taken aš a synonym for fragmMeitationi’ 

“Unity has jušt as little to do with un’ 
iformity and hierarchy just as little to do 
with-intervention by one partyin the af 
fairs of another, with thê-clalnîi ofa 
one party tb a monopoly of truth” 

The SED welbtomed this resolütion, It 


is a definition İt cah Uivewith without. | 
` constantly. having::$0:, hëed, consider- 


ations of domestic and social policy in 

Moscow would have iis work cut out 
if it were to insist on being consulted ey- 
ery time the GDR leaders reprimanded 
a rebelltous writer.or East Berlin plann- 
ing. commission economists - recom- 


¬ merided changes in the. system of plann- 


ihg and control. 
:With its New Economic System 
(NÖSPL) the GDR first experimented 


and modelled for other socialist states, 


In his later years ‘Waltèr: Ulbtlcht was 


‘ihe Sovlet Union. 


detente poliçy with M. Mierring as: 
Prime Minister, - 

What Mı. Marchais expected to gain by. 
sernpping the Uniofi of the Left is his sec- 
ret. Under pressure from the party rank 
and file. he was fofced iri T981 to change 
course yet ağain in the Presidential elec- 
tions and endorse M. ‘Mitterrand! 's candid- 
ature for the Presidency. 8 

The Communists had. pürsued such an 
erratit policy line.that they then polled on- 
ly L6 percent, * 

In 1984 the Conmimunists resigned from 
the coalition cabinet and sullenly accused 
M. Mitterrand of betraying (heirj joint poli 
v programme. 0 i“, 4, 

„This further change of course didn't pay 
‘dividends either. In last month's; French 
general election the Communists’ polled 
oily 9.8 per cent. In their post-war htyday 
they polled 28 per cent. 

Blaming the Socialists as M, ` Marehaiş 
has done is not the explanation. The 
French Communist leaders have underes- 
timaled the importance aş a power factor 


` ofthe intellectuals they despise. 


‘They Ignored the debate on totalitarlan- 
ism triggered in France by the publication 
of Solzhenitsyn’ 5S Gulag' and disregarded 


„ the “new philosophers” who irreverently 


proclaimed that Marx was dead. 

Instead of allowing the Party to take 
part in the dispute M, Marchais ordered 
discipline and dug in behind rigid ideologi- 
cal positions, forfeiting the support of re- 
formers such as Jean Elleinstein anid’ well- 
known sympathisers in the arts. 

The . Spanish Communişts, like the 
French; 'were their own undoing. After 


.. Franco's death Seftor Carrillo proclaimed 


a strict Eurocommunist line, 
In the transitional post-Franco phase, in 


, which the military played a leading role, a 


WW EUROPE 


Eurocommunism 
س‎ the. historic 
` compromise 


Te years ago the Eurocommunists 
equally worricd both superpowers. 
The United States felt they were a (hreat to 
Nato from within. The Soviet Union saw 


them as a threat to the unity of the intefna- . 


. staunchly, pro-Moscow Communis! Party 


like Portugal's would probably not have 
been tolerated. 

Yet Sefior Carrillo, who was outwardly 
Eurocommunist yet ruled the Spanish 


Communist Party with Stalinist austerity, 
was unable to prevent voters and Hehe 
deserting the Party in droves, 

In the 1982 general èleçtion the Com- 
munists polled only 3.8 per cent and lost 
8 of their 23 seats in the Cortes. 

` So there is little likelihood of Eurocom- 
munist moves from Madrid at present, : 

The Italian Communists have in con- 
trast left the Eurocommunist position .be- 
hind them, abandoning dreams of a Third 
Way between .East Bloc Socialism and 
Western Social Democracy. 

The Italian :Communists are fast ap- 
proaching viewpoints that.can be charac- 
terised as Social Democratic. The Party 
congress in Florence testified to a plural- 
ism of views within the CPI.that would be 
inconceivable in, say, Germany's DKP. 

‘The Italian Communists see themselves 
in the European intellectual tradition of 
democracy and human rights. They ac- 
knowledge the advantages of the free mar- 
ket economy, .. 

They .have also accepted Nato and the 
Western alliance and worked construct. 
ively in the’ European Parllamênt for yea 

This can no longer be describetl ãs'Eu- : 
racommunism İn the classical sense, 

' Presidènt Luchini’ of the Italian Em- 
ployers! Federation ceadily agreerl lo be 
interviewed by’ the Conimunist ! daily, 

L’Unitd, and advised the Commynist Party 
lenders to Sel u a Shadow, Cabiiet along 
British Libour Party lines. 

Industry would déal Bleférerily with a 
revolutionary party of whûdse radical poli 


cles it was afraid. : "Wolfgang Schmieg 
(Nürnbergér Nachrichten, 19 April 1986) 


tional communist movement by which it 
set such great store. 

Euracommunists were Marxist parties 
in Western European democracies that 
began, in the mid-19704, to scrap their re- 
volutionary jargon and later jettisoned 
Marxist-Leninist dogna too. 

Thie Italian Communists went furthest, 
Their leader, Enrico Berlinguecr, changed 
his mind after the mliitary coup in Chile. 

He no longer felt a narrow majority for 
the united Left at the polls, as in Chilo, was 
desirable. He sought a rapprochement 
with the other leading political force in ita-' 
ly, the Catholle Christian Democrats, 

This realignment came to be known as 
ihe “historle compromise" and the talan 
Communist experiment . fell on (ertile 
ground in Spain, where the colourful old 
Communist leader Santiago Carrillo fol- 
lowed suit, : 

The French Communist leaders also al- 
lowed Leninist concepts such as the dicta- 
torslıip of the proletariat to be written out 
of the Parly manifesto, although they did 
s0 halfheartedly rather than with a sense of . 
inner conviction. 

The Eurocommunists rightly caused a 
stîr at, say, {he conference of European 
Communist and Labour panies held in 
East Berlin in June 1976, 

Backed by the Yugoslav and Rumanian 
leaders, who were still shaken by Soviet in- 
lervention in Czechoslovakia in 1963, the 
Eurocommunist summit forced Mr Brezh- 
rev to make major concessions. He was 
obliged to concede a party's {or a coun- 
try's) right to its own road to Socialism. 

He also solemnly affirmed that the 
principle of non-intervention in dornestic 
affairs applied to relations between parties 
as well as slales. 

The East Berlin a was basical- 
ly a concentraled attack on the Brezhnev 
doctrine of the limited sovereignty of so- 
cialisl countries. 

Ten years ago the Eurocommunisté 
were a phenomenon that preoccùpied so- 
ciologists and politicians. Nowadays they 
are a subject heading in encyelopaedias 
but no longer matter. 

Do théy still exist or have they vanished 
as suddenly as they appeared? Closer 
scrutiny reveals that after the split among 
Spanish Communists, after the eltcloral 
debacle and the latest ideological incrusta- 
tion of the French Communists arıd after 
the Italian Comnıunists' commitment to 
reformism, previously decried as Social 
Demoacraiic, at their Flûrence partly con- 
ference nothing is left of the Eurocom- 
munist movement. 

Developments have superseded it. Nar 
tional particularities have proved stronger 
than ideological Inks: It looks as though 
the Eurocommunists fulfllled their historic 
mission in East Berlin 1Û years ago. 

The decline began a year later when 
French Communist leader Georges Mar- 


chais took up a hint from the Krèrmmlin and :: 


sought a pretext under, which tè qult the 
conlition with M. Milterrarid’s Sûcinlists.. 
‘One can uhderstand Mr Brezhnev not ' 
wanting to jeopardise President Giécatd 
d'Estaing’s position. If the Left had won 
ıhe 1978 ‘French general election he 
would not have bee able (o continue his 
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GDR connives.at abuse of 


seeking asylum are not levers which can be 
used to alter the status of Berlin.” 

Moscow would appear to play a ma- 
jor partin this political game of poker. 

At first glance one couüid suspect that - 


E OSTPOLITIK have generally accepted the fact that 


eae emigration is the only solution, 


Allied rights 


Als rights for Berlin BS 8 wh 


In earlier years supporters and oppo” 
‘nents of emigration were almost equally 
tepresented in this organisation. 


Hans Hartl's memorandum entitled 
Vertrieben, aber im Yerireibungsland zıt- 


. rilckgehalten came to the conclusion that 


the Rumanian measures since 1945 had 
robbed, the German ethnic group of the 
basis of its material and cultural existence. 

Most’ German-Rumanians them- 
selves, Harll claims, regard. emigration 
as the only i real solution. 

Althéugh this would mean theُlend of 
an 800-year cultural tradition (ai least 
in the case of the Transsylvanidn Sax- 
ons), thé memorandum ‘explains, the 
fate of people today i is more important. 
So are the provisions of Basic Law, the 
1949 Bonn constitution. 

The Landsmannschaft, which can 
claim to have proper relations with the 
Rumanian government, also emphasises 
that the situation fûr German-Rumanli« 
ans has further deteriorated since 1983 
and that leading membèrs of the Trans- 
syivanian church now openly support 
emigration as the only solution. 

The Rumanian side is not averse to 
negotiations on this question. This 
makes it all the more surprising why 
Bonn doesn't take up this problem. 

Even emigration in ont go could be 
considered. The current quota at least 
should be doubled. 

Were the Federal Republic to wield its 
influence in the European Community on 
Rumanin's behalf, the Rumanians might 
not even ask for more emigration moncCcy. 

Admittedly, the determined will to 
negotiate must exist. 

Unfortunately, Ihe Bonn Economics 
Ministry, probably “recommended” to do 
so by the Foreign Office, has already stat- 
ed that it will support the demands made 
tu the European Community by Rumanii. 

A country such as Hungary, on the 
other hand, which has much better pre- 
conditions in polirical and other re- 
spects, should nort, i1 has been stated, be 
treated better than Rumania. 

During his last visit to Rumania 
Economics Minister Martin Bange mann 
didn't even touch upon the subject of 
German-Rumanians. 

Bven' Bavarian Premier Franz Josef 
Strauss, who has always had a predilec- 
tion for the role of political outsider, 
has advocated prepayments tû Ceauses- 
cu as if d0 ut des had not always been 
the basis of successful policies. . 

At least the Chancellor's Office in 
Bonn has lately been able, to introduce 
more realism into German Ostpolitik. 

. Viktor Meier . 
` (Frankfurter Allgemcine Zeitung 
flr Deutschland, 21 March ز1986‎ 


‘Bonn must do more to help Germans in 
. Rumania to migrate to the West 


particularly important for conferences 
within the CSCE framework, where it 
adopts an. allegedly “independent” posi- 
tion. 

The topic wasn’t even broached dur- 
ing Mr Ceausescu's 1984 visit to Bonn. 

The Rurianians surprised Bonn in 
1983 by issuing an emigration decree 
oni the occasion of the expiry of the five- 
year Se¢hmidt-Cèausescu agreement. 

In'it they déêmanded financial torip- 
ensation in the form of foreign exchange 
for the “lost” educational costs for Ger- 
mans wishing to leave Rumania. 

However, Rumania dropped this idea 
due primarily to American pressure. 

Instead of taking advantage of this si- 
tuatioa' Bonn only managed to negotiate 
a five-year exlension of the ngreecment, 
agreeing to pay DM8,000 for each Ger- 
man who emigrates from Rumania. 

Now Bonn would prefer to accept 
this agreement rather than run the risk 
of even greater financial demands by 
Rumania. 

Rumanian officials already cynically 
remark that it might pay off for Ruma- 
nin to breed Germans instead of Pig5S, 
since this would be more profitable. 

The Rumanians continue to unoffi- 
cially ask Germans wishing to emigrate 
for head money of between DMS. 000 
and DM10,000. 

The Foreign Office in Bonn secms to 
have resigned itself tu this fact and do- 
exn't “ufficially" acknowledge it. 

Fur many years Bunn even expressed 
its doubts aboùt whitëthier German-Ru- 
manians really wanted lo emigrate, 

This was in reference to official re- 
marks by Lutheran Bishop Klein of 
Transsylvania, who had initially de- 
manded that his church adopt a neutral 
stance on the emigration question. 

Then, however, under Rumanian 

pressure he was obliged to urge Ger- 
man-Rumanians to stay in Rumania. 
: Some people even went so far as to 
praise the fact that Rumanians in Banat 
used German-speaking priests to seize 
control of the Catholic church there 
from the Hungarians. 

These arguments, however, have now 
disappeared. 

The Transsylvanian Landsmarnn= 
schaft, the welfare and cultural associa- 
tion in the Federal] Republic of Germans 
born in this region, would now seem to 


are often deceived and misled result ii 
more security? 

Scandinavian. politicians. ‘have beer 
partially successful in persuading the 
GDR'not to; ‘fend thm foreigiers whi 


. waht to Stay, in Europe, for, SeenON 
.ı TERSONS, 


;. Didn't Stalin. predict | that. the expel; 
"lees would one day ıturn'out to be f 
“time-bomb” for the Elon pet f 
i Germany?’ i n 

' Although this lias "not ‘been 0 case; 
‘arent’t his political suocessors 1n Berlirj 
playing a similar. game? Bonf'must find 


''a'sölutlort ta thiš problem’ together with 
its protecting powers. 


''' Human’ rights ‘are at štãkê, and the 
ght ' be decelyved:by’ Eüröpeanş 
ed: pliiniğed inti disttess whick is’ often 
jut as great is tig: jPoverty; fn thelr na 
1 


n Meikuzt/Chiist ind Well; 
ا‎ . .Bpnn, 12.April 1986) ° 


: ` How.can the. facfihat yar ai ter year 0 
more and moré'þeople from distant cul- 
` tures. pour into the island of Berlio. and 


Continued from page 4 


Kohl emphasised that it would be more . 


logical to do away with the offences. 


2 s f buying the freedom of .. 
ا د‎ “iS Bp BSE (Set up by Rainer 
' | Barzel many years 6 has Pioved: user: 


ful. 
` Such operations have almost became a 
part of the more general and econûmic rèl- 


` ations between the two countries. 
This, of course, is no reason for loud’ 
cries of success: dictatorshipê have {helî 0 


own psychopathology. : 

. Left-wing publications very rarely relale 
to the fate of Germans in Poland and ‘in 
the GDR. 

„ They tend tû conéenittate on'the alleged 
inhumanity of Berlin's CDU towards for- 
e, who comê | from thie GDR.to seek 


Bonn are so emotionally against ap- 
proaching this problem in a more realis- 
tic manner. 

The problem is not only political but 
also hümanitarian, ‘since ethnic Ger- 
mans in Rumania are sufferiig under 
the current situation. 

What is more, “denationalisation? 
measures, .such as the limitation of 
school Jessons i in the German languagé, 
are noW becoming effective. 

` Roughly 250,000 Germans still live 
in Rumania, They are either Transsylva- 
nian Saxons or Banat Swabians. 

If emigration continues at its present 
pace the majority of those who have ap- 
plied for exit permits are either unlikely 
to live long enough to emigrate or will 
be more than in the prime of their lives 
by the time it takes place. 

This is an unacceptable situation. 

For some time it looked as if the For- 
eign Office in Bonn was unwilling to 
tackle the problem of German-Rumani- 
ans because the current regulation was 
“satisfactory.” 

Any increase in the emigration quUo- 
tas would have necessitated tough prior 
negotations. 

It was alse claimed that Rumianii wis 


N icolae Ceausescu, Rumania's head 
of state and Communist Party lead- 
er, would appear to “be feeling rather 
lonely at the’ moment on ‘the stage of 
world affairs. 

That could explain why he is so eag- 
erly gearchifg for potential political 
hosts and guests. One politician he 
would definitely like to see in Bucharest 
is Chancellor Helmit Kohl, '" 

Rurhaniar ènvoys already seem sure 
thal Chancellor Kohl will visit Rumania 
before the year is out. The Chancellor's 
Officé in Bonn, on the other hand, is not 
socertain. 

Although, it has stated, the possibility 
of a visit this year cannot be ruled out, 
there ate no' definite plans. 

Above all, the Chancellor's Office 
emphasises, ChanceHor Kohl does not 
intend comihg back from Rumania emp¬ 
1y-handed. 

This means that agreement must be 
reached before the visit on substantial 
Rumanian concessions on issues involv- 
ing German interests. 

The Chancellor's Office shares ' the 
view that the desire of the majority of 
German-Rumanians to emigrate to the 
Federal Republic of Germany is among 
the “specific issues of interest." 

This item has been on the agenda of 
talks between the two countries for 
many years. 

Outside observers find it difficult to 
understand why certain politicians in 
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What is more, there's no point try 


the GDR strictly refuses to let them 


mean efforts by the authorities 
Berlin (West) to stem the tide ofa. 
lum-scekers from Berlin (Eas) r 
more or less futile. ا‎ 

Most reach the borcler via Schêne | 
feld airport, East Berlin, or ر‎ | 
from Warsaw and Prague. 

They are then able to 'croşs 8 
border into West Bêrlin by subsg|: 
(S-Bahn or U-Bahn), almost withogl 
any kind of border check (exe 
the East, of course). , 

The GDR authoritieş are not eq 
interested in whether they have ا‎ 
.sports or visas (except for Sri Lala 
Tamils). 

Since Allied rights do not allow 
civilian authorities to check subwy 
premises the police can neither check 
nor turn back foreigners at the bor 
der. 

Checks are ا‎ altowed once they 
leave one of dozens. of railway 
stations. 


ing to send the foreigners back, since 


back irito East Berlin. 


discreetly. feel. that the’ Oder-Ne' 
Line still exists and are not willing. 
bend historical facts or ignore ther 
quirements of Basic Law. 

It is often pointed out that ehr 
Germans in Hungary and Rumania 
allowed to have German newspapt 
educational facilities ete., albeit wila 
strong Communist leaning. 

However, anyone seeking a compir 
ison here ignores Poland's specific r 
perlencé with the German miso $ 
fore 1939 when it was misused! 
ler, or before 1933 when it was 
by the Nationalists. 

This may'seem irrational in terms 
quantity, but it does play an imports’ 
part in the psychology of this Esse" 
neighbour, 

The government in Bonn, thereat 
must primarily keep on insisting 
those who wish to leave Poland s 
be allowed to do so. 

In many cases there are tragic cons 
when trying to obtnin an exit permit. 

Polish-German. families are 
torn apart, many Poles are envious! 
those who ,are. allowed to leave È 
cquntry. , 0 

Many try to join their families. in Û 


West after; hearing about what the Wa 


has to offer from those German 
who.come back to, Poland on. 
.Many of, the existing prollems ™ u 
not exiştiif. Poland didn’t suffer O 
an gxten nder the, ‘Communist 


Bifer:to, draw up a, tacit, 
gqme kind and try to. chant] 
şituation step by step. ۰. 

This is the approach favoured Hy 
government in Bonn, i.e. by bot. 
Foreign.Minister aod the Chancellor: 
.The Bonn government's. policy’ 
ards.the'GDR is also marked by f 
and success and is basedon 
human rights. 

‘Helmut Kohl clearly reject 
stancethe SPD Ol, like 0 
taih issues. 

As for.thê demand for ihe Salgite" 
,fice that registers offences ا‎ 
GDR, authorities.têbe clasedj. 
` ı ' . Continued on:puge 


the Soviets, who transport many asylum 
applicants from Third World countries 
to East Berlin airport, are: mainly’ inter- 
ested in foreign exchange earnings. 

The Americans, however, feel that in 
reality Moscow's main intention is to 
make it clear to the East Germans that 
they are do not have “sovereign” powers 
on this issue. 

As regard the problems facing Ger- 
mans in Poland the Bonn government is 
confronted by a host of objective obsta- 
cles and Polish domestic difficulties. 

Bonn has been “noiselessly" busy in 
this field for many years., -. ,. . 

..There have been and are politicians 
in Poland who trying to fix a “deadline” 
by which a relatively large number of 
exit applications have been cleared. 

The desolate economic situation in 
Poland, however, and the feeling that 
the Polish government is not yet strong 
enough to'take.such a step are more de- 
terminant factors. 

Almost all of Bonn’s diplomats who 
have worked in Warsaw (or still do) do 
not agree with the figures issued by ex- 
iles’ associations back home. 

A figure of one million Germans in 
Poland is incorrect, they claim. 

Furthermore, there are no more than 
a "few hundred” people who would like 
organised German cultural activities, 
i.e. German newspapers, organisations 
and links with Bonn. 

One close adviser to Chancellor Kohl 
and member of the Bonn government 
therefore feels that .the setting-up of a cul- 
tural institution or Goethe institute must 
have “absolute, priority” over dealing with 
the “prohlems of the German minority” as 
called for by the CDU and CSU members 
ofthe exiles' associations. 

Foreign Minister Orzechowski, how- 
ever, prefers to pass on this question. 

He can only imagine a youth ex- 
change programme or even cultural in- 
stitutions “at the end of further normali- 
sation”, which basically means that the 
items in such an institute (books, miaps) 
would be censored, 

The Polish government would appear 
to falsely believe that Bonn will go back 
on the Constitutional Court's decision 
on the treaty between the two countries, 
accept Polish ideas on place names and 
curb the Landsmannschaften, or exiles’ 
associations. 

It apparently ignores the fact that 
there are a growing number of CDU/ 
CSU politicians who openly or more 


An oveiview of Cheokpolnt Charlle with new GDR border ease under con- 
. (Phototdpa) 


right of asylum 


and gaudy TV films are less effective in 
this respect than silent and persevering 
efforts, 

However, the struggle for human 
rights will only come to an ênd when all 
Germans are able to freely determine 
their fate. 

The large number of asylum-seekérs 
in Berlin is a special problem, Pithy 
speeches certainly cahnot help here, 

Thè Western powers aid Bonn are ri 
gidly sticking to the policy of open bor- 
ders within Berlin. 

Naturally ‘terrorists can slip through 
these “gaps İn the Wall" and the Ameri- 
cans have evidence to suggest that the 
terrorist or terrorists who planted thé 
bomb at the Berlin discotheque was (or 
were) corinected with the Libyan peo- 
ple’s bureau in East Berlin. 

This problem was discussed with the 
head öf the Chancellor's Office in Bonn, 
Wolfgang ‘Schãuble. The situation, he 
say's, is as complicated as it is clear, 

"There are checks," Schiuble empha- 
sised, “but we view Berlin as a whole 
and we should not for our part worsen 
the illegal division (of Berlin), 

“What is more, there is no special 
Berlin security risk. Anyone can enter 
our country at every border and via ev- 
ery airport with valid travel, particularly 
diplomatic, documents,” 

‘The question of persons seeking asy- 
lum, however, is slightly different in the 
Berlin context. . 

“The GDR," he said, "is definitely in a 
position to maintain travel restrictions 
between . paris of Germany, especially 
those which are problematic.” 

It could, he said, check foreigners 
more thoroughly if it wanted to, 

There were hopes that the situation 
might improve when the GDR stopped 
the influx of Tamils in mid-1985 by in- 
sisting they held a visa for their country 
of destination. : 

“The GDR then avoided the problem 
of defining what ‘country of destination’ 
means,” Schãuble added. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
GDR would appear to meet the Federal 
Republic, but not Berlin, halfway. 

Schiiuble feels hat this is an attempt to 
misuse the problem of the right of asylum: 
We. reject şuch an approach. Personş 


struction behind the Berllr Wall 


While fewer cthnle Germans are allowed 


across the Berlin Wall to the West the 
GDR sends over a stream of dubious ap- 
plicants for politleal asylum from the 
‘Third World, 


henever the East-West conflict af- 
fects the man on the street, politi- 
cal realities become.palnfully apparent. 

This explains why polilicians from 

the East and, unfortunately, from the 
West often try to bypass specific in- 
stances of human rights violations and 
call for discretion. 

There aro four main scenarios in 1 this 
context in Germany taday: 

© Pulish Foreign Minister Marjan 
Orzechowski and his Bonn counterpart 
Hans-Dietrlch Genscher have had to 
turn their attention to the humanilaria 
implications of the alrcady awkward fe” 
lationship betwcen their two countries, 

The number of Germans wishing to 
leave Poland is estimated at 140,000 by 
the Red Cross, 

Other Polish citizens of German orig- 
ih would like to be able to express their 
language and culture like other minorit- 
ies in Poland (Ukralnlans, Lithuanians 
and White Russians). 

e During his visit to Bonn the GDR's 

Günler Mittag was {once again) confront- 
ed by humanitarian problems that impose 
a burden on intra-German relations. 

At the same time, the GDR has again 
complained to the United Nations of 
Berufsverbote (exclusion from a civil 
service profession bY government rul- 
ing) and “solitary confinement torture” 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. « 
® Berlin was the scene of a new bomb 
raid on one of the major allies of free 
Germany. 

1s Western cooperation in the fight 
against terrorism effective enough and is 
the East indirectly supporting terrorists? 
¢ At the same time, a highly controver- 
sial humanitarian problem. has deve- 
loped in Berlin. 

How can the seemingly never-ending 
flow of persons from Third World, coun= 
tries seeking asylum in the West and enter- 
ing West Berlin via, East Berlin be 
stopped? , 

In many cases, they are enticed to 
came to the West , by promises which 
cannot be kept. 

Despite the differing halure of these 
scenarios the on-the-spot implications for 
the persons involved are very similar. 

The desires of ethnic Germans — ar 
whatever they are called by each sile — are 
definitely there, motivating (and dividing!) 
families and destabilising economic plais,. 

Many West German politicians take 
advantage of his problem to Polemicise 
against Hans-Dletrich Genscher. 

The ethnic Germans want no more than 
Ihe right to leave a country, a right which 
has oflen been proclaimed in ceremonial 
declnrationis on human rights. 

As regards the human rights of citizens 
in the ODR left-wing sloğans cannot dis- 
guise the (act that Basic Law, the 1949 


Bonn constitution, has a comnuitmenl to 


preserve the unity of the German ptople. .i 
This nıcans building bridges belween 
and helping pcople wiıo suffer from the 
division of Germany dnd in many cases 
want to leave the GDR. 
«Perhaps .it is true, and experience 
woulcl suggest it is, that loud conıplaints 


مڪ و و و و و ق 


ET `` Truckers forced 
Seamen’s strike solves none of German 


to break law 
or face the sack 


Roy 400 trade union lorry-driv- 
ers from North Rhine-Westphalia 
hêld a protest meeting in Duisburg to 
complain’ about black sheep in their 
ranks. mh 

They called for stringent checks of 
road haulage firms by factory inspectors 
to clamp down on firms and drivers who 
break the rules. ٤ : 

Basically their complaints were a self- 
indictment. Almost all drivers break the 
rules. They have no choice if they want 
to keep their jobs. 

‘Walter, a 47-year-old Duisburg man, 
has worked as a trucker since 1957 and 
may soon have driven for 30 years with- 
out an accident. 

But he readily admits to being a per- 
sistent traffic offender, He has to bend 
the rules to earn a tiving. “Nenrly all of 
us are black sheep,” he says. But drivers 
say their employers are to blame. 

Walter says he regularly works a 15- 
hour day and a 90-hour week. He works 
for a well-known haulage contractor 
and says his working conditions are ty- 
pical of the trade. 

To stay in business Firms accept all 
cargoes regardless of the terms. The 
driver is left to sort matters out. Time is 
money. The need to save one anid earn 
mare of the other keeps drivers on their 
toes. 

“We have no choice," he says, “but 1o 
work longer hours than we ought, to 
work when we shouldn™t and to drive 
payloads that are too heavy at speeds 
that are too high." 

The police are hoodwinked in any 
number of ways. “Spy-in-the-cab" ta- 
chographs can be "fixed" with adhesive 
Lape or cotton wool so as not to record 
speeds over a certain level. . 

The telltale disc of graph paper has 
often been eaten by drivers checked by 
the police. They swallow .the evidence 


sêcure in the knowledge 'that all they 
face is a fine for not being able to pro” 
duce their dise. ' E 
; The fine’ is much lower thari'the cûst 
ùf prosecution for driving illegal hours. 
Drivers who don’t do what they are 
told are promptly sacked. “If I rêfüse a 


. dozen other drivers are ready .and will. 


ing to take my place,” Walter says. 
kes „tiuckloads all qoyer the 


often driving 12hours non+ 


e 
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shipping’s real problems 


Shipping conferences are viewed less 
askance in the United States now anti- 
trust legislation has been amended. 
They provide protection from unwel- 
come competition. د‎ 

Rates and discounts are agreed by the 
conference. Šo are sailings, the alloca- 
tion of freight and the number of ships 
in service, :. ٣ ٤ 

This intérnatliönal ‘cooperation be- 
tweén leading shipowners and shipping 
corporations is an attempt to remedy 
negative trends due, for instance, to the 
continued burden of surplus freight ton- 
nage on world shipping. 

As soon as trade anywhere promises 
to run at a profit outsiders rush in, 
usually to undercut conference rales. 

They can keep up lhe pace until the 
conference responds by cutting its rates 
too, which is usually when the outsiders 
retire from the fray. 

This cycle is nothing new, What is 
new is a technical change of which no" 
one yet knows what the repercussions 
may be. : 

Last year two lines launched round- 
the-world services run by gigantic 
freighters capable of carrying many 
more containers than the largest con” 
ıainer ships currently in use. 

These king-sized container freighters 
sail round the world at regular intervals. 
berthing at only a handful of ports that 
are either served by local maritime links 
or themselves serve extensive hinter- 

lands. 

` Experts refer to the rOünd-the+world 
services as a freight pipeline running 

right round the globe. 

AlI shipowners first viewed the ex- 
periment somewhat sceptically. It was 
beset by logistical problems and capital 
and running costs exceeded anything 
previously known. : 

But the main argument was thal 
round-the-world services were inevi- 
tably based on combined costing. 

Revenue on busy routes must help to 
foot the bill of serving less popular destin- 
ations, but the competition on busy runs iS 
fierce, especially from ships that serve 
them only and thus have lower costs. 

‘Time has yet to tell who is.right, but 
the signs'are that the attraction of an in- 
ternational network is greater than cri- 
tics are prepared to concede. 

» Tramp .shippers are confronted only 

marginally with problems ofthis nature. 
Their.main problem is surplus capacity. 


ity of cutting costs, including flags of 


t hoj of 


,„ So they need to grasp at any opportun- 


convenience. 
ب‎ 1 : 


easily than a small general cargo tramp 
freighter, 1 
Germah manpower and crewing regul- 
ations are so strict there is scant leeway for 
rationalisation on board German-regis- 
tered small frelghters, So with higher 
freight rates wishful thinking at present, 
the trend to reregister under flags öf toni- 
venience seems sure to increase, 
The cost of wage incidentals, such as 
employets” contributions to healt and 
pension insurance, are much lower 
abroad than in the Federal Republic. 
The difference is particularly, striking 
in countries with open registers where 
ships from all over the world can be re- 
gistered and neither the shipowner nor 
the managemenl need to be based there. 
The German Shipowners Association 
constantly complains of economic hard- 
ship, but, its complaints are only partly 
true. Almost all line shipping had a very 
good year last year. 7 
The exception were lines serving routes 
where the dollar failed to provide an econ- 
omic fillip. They included South America. 
Lines that serve the Near and Middle 
East faced problems too, Their difficulty is 
the decline in imports by countries in the 
region as a result of falling oil prices. 
Good business in other parts of the 
world was used by shipowners to go 
ahead with further rationalisation, with 
even closer conperation and formation 
of consortiums On nıain routes. 


erman merchant seamen: were on 
strike for only five days, so their 
first strike in 90 years did little real da- 
mage to the économy. , 
Even now the unions and employers 
have come to terms the atmosphere on 
board, a factor rated so. highly by both 
sides as a bargaining point, is unlikely to 
have changed «much for. better or for. 
worse. کر‎ : 

Such revolutionaty changes in trans- 
port systems and technical require- 
ments are .sweeping the international 
shipping trade that labour has a steadily 
less important part to play. 
` ‘In container shipping manpower 
costs while ships are at sea are already a 
minor consideration. Costs in port and 
on land are what count. ' و‎ 

° ‘That is not to mention thê enormous 
cost of buying and running a ship, such a 
heavy investment that ships must wher- 
ever be possible be kept on the move 
and earning money round the clock. 

Yet German shipowners say the wage 
terms just agreed are more than most 
companies can afford and cannot be off- 
set by stepping up productivity. 

That is true enough. Thé 1.7-per-cent 
wage rate increase for all 20,000 sea- 
men wûrking on board German ships af- 
fects all units. So does the extra leave. 

The problem is that large-scale con- 
tainer vessels run by a shipping line can 
definitely cope with the extra cost more 
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Like Scipp he was also unable; 
plain why. That would lıave beck: 
the cat out of the hag. : 

Deutsche Bank shareholders xt, 

' be too pleased with the bank's dii 
policy in view of the record pi 
Christians paints a dismal pictuer, 
to damp down their covetousness 

His pessimistic estimates of x 
risks haye unfortunately bee e 
firmed. He, said: “Any day tye 
bring fresh burdens and demands’ : 
.. For this reason provision fordut: 

debts must be given priority. 

, Deutsche, Bank, the largest ki, 

the country, çould place profits: 
serves, so reducing tax liability, 
was feaşjble. 0 . . 

To this Christians commenti 
“we should uot overtax our eref: 
with the tax authorities." ٍ 
Despite the board’s consideraiu 
bank's tax bill of DM1.7bn lsı 
caused delight in the tax office, 
Expenditures were almost. 3| 
cent higher than, they were in the 
ous year, which only goes to show! 
profitable the,bank’ş business hast 

Dresdner Bank's tax bill dropped 
per cent to DM500m, and Comr¥ 
bank paid DM313m in taxes, m: 
crease of L§ percent... ,. 

Deutsche Bank has already ti 
precautions for what is regarded usr 
abroad. The bank has placed 39 
cent of DM4bn .profits into resery 
1984 a good 5Q per cent of profit’ 
kept in hand aş çyshioning £ 
doubtful loans. . 

The volume of risky loans tok; 
governments has been reduccdijh: 
five per cent to DM7.4bn. 

Dresdner Bank is almosl og test’ 
footing as the giant Deuısche Bak bl 
ing stashed away between DML 
and DM1.Šbn in reserves,. (oa 
bank has put diway alrfos û 
marks for this purpose. 

For the Dresdner three-quaries 
these reserveş, and for the Comm 
bank two-thirds, have been 
to cover credits made to counties 
; lyin debt. . N 
Thé current fall in the dollar is 
`.tha’ position. Loans of this Kind 

made in US dollars so thal at P#* 
they cost less in marks. 

" Views differ on whether the 
stand to benefit from- this, Alfred I 
hausen, co-chairman with Christi’ 
the, Deulsohe Bank, damps dow ® 

. pectations, He says: The debt ct 
not easy {o manage,” , :.: 

Seipp als docs not believe hat 

„„ Problem has been oyercqme, ا‎ 
cludes ;thg HUkelihcod, feared b 
of a total collapse: ن‎ 

Commerzbank goes a BR oor 
Séipp says German ban! 
ique chançe .to:strengthen pes 
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"" Big Three banks post record profits— 
... . at atcount-holder’s expense? 


said that final results were better than 
ever before. His: Dresdner Bank coun- 
terpart Wolfgang Röller said he was de- 
lighted “to be able to present an excep- 
tionally good final result for the year.” 
„Even the buttoned-up Friedrich Wil- 
helm Christians, one of the two chair- 
men of Deutsche Bank, spoke of a suc- 
cessful year. ¥ 0 
` But customers get no benefits from 
these gqod results, and even sharehpl- 
ders are giveri scant conigideration. 
Commerzbank and Drésdher Banik 
did indeed increase thelr dividends by a 
third, to eight and fen marks respect- 
ively, but Deutsche Bank continued to 
pay 12 per cent oh each DM5O share 
currently qüoted at nearly DM900. 
Yet all three aiskéd shareholders to 
increase their capital. ا‎ 
They have used this year's enormous 
profits and bubbling share market to 
build up’ their own capital assets and 
puff out the cushioning against wobbly 
credits, : a 
Capital increase plans worked out var- 
iously for the banks, Deutsche and Dresd- 
ner were able to ‘push their programmes 
Itirough without a hiecip, but Commierz- 
bank just managed to avoid a flop: '' “ 
Share quotations sank suddenly $o 
that eventually the new Commerzbank 
shares were dearer than the older ones. 
Walter Seipp admits that this was 
“unpleasant,” but, of course, he had not 
jumped out without a parachute... +! 
To save the bank from a belly-landing: 
the Japunese, uf all people, came to the 
rescue. They picked up large amounts ùf 


the shares that could not be placed in . 


this country. 4 
Obviously-the shock caused by this 


dealing, that almost. did not come off, 


went deep. The Çommertbank has only 


just been able to cope with thé problems - 


the bank was saddled with at thé be- - 
ginning of the 1980s. 

Then a glaring misjudgment was 
„made in assuming that interest rates 
would remain high. Shareholders got no 
dividends for three years. 

۲ Understandably Seipp tried to rebur- 
„nish the bank's tarnished public image 
and, as is usual in banking, went into 
:raptures. ا‎ 
" Pointing to the year's final results he. 
,told the public that the bank had “en- 
.tered a new phase." He patted himself 
on the shoulder and said that in dealings 
with international issues the Commerz- 
bank Was time and time again a pioneer, 
"when it came to putting to the test the 
.Yarlous innovations in this particularly 
fantastic market." 


„ ltcannot be denied that they. are calu- 
tious. Anyone who puts money in an or 
dinary .savings account gets a miserly 
2.5 per cent interest. But a customer 
wit takes out a bridging loan or a credit 
pays almoşt 10 per cent. A 

It is not surprising then that the banks 
are doing good businesş. The three main 
German banks, Deutsche Bank, Dresd- 
ner Bank .and. Commerzbank, .earned. 
more money. last year than eyer. e 

The January-March results this year 
indicate thatthe Big Three will again 
announce hefty profits for 1986. 

The margin between what the banks 
demand in interest on loans and what 
they. pay on deposits may .have. nar- 
Towed, but with business booming.they. 
are still minting money. : 

Record profits are this time round a 
result of the.boom:in shares and fixed 
interest bonds, This has produced bet- 
1er business for all three banks than ever 
before. They have not only done well as 
brokers handling share deals for their 
customers, but also the trio have done 
very well trading on their own account. 

Al is sunshine and light in the banks’ 
executive suites. ا‎ 

Commerzbank ‘boss Walter Seipp 


POB 1780, D-5450 Neuwled, 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Is a man of industry who'fiere summêrises 
ddrasses in an ideal afd up-to-thé-minute’ .'. 


TT banks are making monty hand 

gover fist. Last year they made re- 
cord profits. Professor Claus Köhler of 
the Bundesbank said that the economy 
as a whole should be pleased they had. 
They mean, however, that somcone has 
to pay for them. : 

He said: “If company profits.are sel 
aside as rescryes rather than distribut- 
cd, shareholders arg then the losers, 
High bank profits; can then qnly be 
achieved if investors aré offered a low 
return and credit customers pay high, jn- 
terest rates, . O RS a e 

.The depreciation, . allowance, on 
lasses can be set ,gainst tax. In West 
Germany .depreçinliqn allowances run 
inlo billions, The rgsulting.deercase in 
tx revenues means, however, the gen- 
eral public pay fur these losses." They 
look likely 1o continue to clo su... 2 

. Eighteenth-century .,. philosophical 
historian. Charles Montesquieu wrote: 
“Nothing must be considered with grea- 
ter precaution antl wisdom than decid- 
ing what to take from subjects and whal 
lo lct them keep.”. 

.„ The Deutsche Bank used thiş quotar 
tion la chastise ‘our inhibiting taxutiun 
system. The shoe would fit better if the 
word subject was replaced by bank ac- 
count-holders. 2 > 

Oniy the banks’ executive boards 

would maintair that the banks’ interes! 


rate and charges are evidence of “great 
wisdom." * ٠ و‎ 


Edited by Dr Ernst Schmacke,  ' 
a loose-leaf work in two files, 
currently totalling about 2,000 pp., 
DM 138, updatad refill pages at 


presant cost 25 Pf. each. 
Publisher's order No. 10 800. 


The editor of the “Big 5O0” 
names, data, facts and ad 
Industrial fact-flnder. 


It lists in precise detail: 


a RE 


1 5C 
.1he 


: am.oauses ùf siir 
plus tonnage cannot really be eliminat- 


¬ company names/addresses/lines of business/parent company e lit of companies in which the 


stop ¬ and on his own, with only fear aş 


_ world turnover/export percehtağe/balance sheet total ‘hank holds a stake —— from Karstadt to , ed. One is-shipbullding.subsidies, the : Pi, Companlon. 
1 2 eyer turnover review of company performanoa . . ET ٍ Hohe oo Linde, Sachs, Didier, ’ other is new shipbuilding capacity.  , 
Pol Vehare cepital/raserves/ property and squipmenl/holdings/cash . Î en to Tye EE 0 و‎ guarantee for other eS i 0 a 1 
ا‎ ~ dividends/profits per sharefinvestments EEE whelting shareholders’ appetites. i el ther he sh: W ıt îs happening in . i 1 ا 1 8 ا 0 ا2 ا ي‎ 
٣ ~ industties in whlch active/plant/holdings overseas : `. | j TPE bank's investment, ‘assets, they E A اا‎ oak : hat IS happen ng in - ٤ DIE : ` Shipbiildiiğ enpacity:rhûy bê motn- , ‘Rhine area, Pllerups involving danger 
1 ¬ membership of supervisory and management boards with bladata anq , ` | 383i in the firing line beçauşe they'qwn ا ت‎ 1 : 


: balled in Eüùrope!: but’ its !place'. is ; 


uuARAJOE 0f 


They'totalled' $5Obn last year, 


„foo much, : 


flelds ol responsibility 


١ germany? How does EEA 
j ermany view the wold? DE aE E. 


~ Index of companies and individuals ,. . The Commerzban! 


: plê consider 
..their own equity as undêërvalued. They 


... 70 percent more than in 1984. 
The" Big Three wili remain 


. prompt! 


| developing countries, Hot, م‎ mention 


1 : ' Iittle short of.criminal malpractice. 
ly.taken by new shipyards la he ۾ ا‎ Bavatian'sùuryéy.af:traftiq yecident} 


5 2 . a 2 oe ê ain ۴ : : RET involving Heavy goods Vehicles.last year 
1 The “Big 500" listings ara başed mainly on company turqover. Al .:  .“]..iPartieularly regard’ the. gap between,. tionally’Gompetitive ff they p You will find the answers to these questiûns o ep lr ies اا ا‎ found tired rer stû’ hie ‘been tO 
4 O BDPurIng: commercfal and service companles that pubileh 1 a here gO ûnd Dresdner e matked exte! DIE WELT, Germany's ihdepêhdênt ; i anycosh, ii i, Hn: blame it 1,5 pêk e 
N indepandent balance şheetg§ and qualify In turnover termes are included, 7. | BARK equity ûstoo large. there are fresh dangers init. . national quality arıd economié daily '+ : erchant shippikiğ-is a, strictly:in- | “Wags agkeeméritş ji enough 
3o ara a fair number ûf companilse that Ware Rad o tule hece O4, |. Christians’: cof the conservative . Wilfrled’ Guth, chairman E a eran shipPISE lh 0 | 


newspaper. 


`Deütsche Bank made clear what he 


German .ghipqwn- 
` ‘thought of all the bombast, He made a 


: ternational, business. ¥ 0 
lecessarlly hold | ations,™. says. R 


.to ensure observatlon: of safety regul’ 
ers and crews, R 


Some ara sure to ba ğrpmatad to the ranks ûf the Bİg 500 in 1985. Tha, ginhold . Mosch; of the 


: 0t Deutsche'Bahk süpèrvisory 
` picture of West Germany's leading companies would be incqmplete 


“The varièty of hew forms of. 


إ 
1 


1 be) 

8 : : . thei 1i ا‎ jri- |. road transport workers? unjon:: + 
.without banks and insurance companies; they ara separately listed. e at his اج‎ when he sald: the combiiiatiori of share İs اا‎ op agirt fS 1 The union wants to strike at the root 
A E RR advise every exccutive board to refrain and' standby credits in cêsı ا‎ : E اس‎ : 
کر 2 ا ا‎ fromı comment on the shara price LL. y its in. E, Rozifactî 104830, 2 2096 Hamburg :{Sidıleutsche Zeltuing, Munlch,22 April 1986).,..... ... .... FOntlnupd. on page.B . ... .! 


ot’ expected: until 7 


about 1994, The’ .. 
Gran Sasso experi- . - 
ment, which may. 
hold the .key tè a 
better understand- 
ing of our sun.and 
others, 
partly financed’ by. 
a.DM12.5m. grant 


. will: . be 
rom the Federal 


and 


useful in qi 


{(Kêlner Sladi-Anzelger, 


Fascinating array of meteorites 
on exhibit in Munich 


tament prophecies forecast them. They 
saught to account for meteorites as sud- 
den concentrations of matter normally 
dissolved anl evenly spread in the at- 
masphere. 

Goethe outlined the conventional 
viewpuvint in four lines of verse, saying 
that’ pure though the air was, it con- 
tained steel and stone that could at 
times rain down on Earth. 

In other civilisations meteorites and 
comets have widely been rated as signs 
of the gods and worshipped according- 
1 


Modern scientific probes have shown 
most meteorites to be as old as the Solar 
system, about 4.55 billion years, and 
never to have left it. 

Most meteorites are to be found in 
the asteroid belt between Mars and Ju- 
piter, whereas comets come from the 
outskirts of the Solar system. 

But more distant sources are not 
ruled out. 

About 80 large craters have so far 
been identified as the result of meteorite 
impact. Probably the largest iron mete- 
orite ever to land on our planet formed 
the Barringer Crater, 1,200 .metres in 
diameter; in Arizona... و و‎ 

The best-investigated meteorite cra- 
ter in the world -is arguably . near 
Nördlingen, Bavaria. it ig: 25km in di- 
ameter.and.,100. metres deep and has 


` been: used for: training purposes by, US 


astronauts. ':.. . , ¢+ 

Nördlingen is naturally {featured at 
the Munich exhibition. So are tectites 
and the meteorite theory put forward to 
acgount for the.end.af the dinoşaurs. - 

People alarmed at the prospect of be- 
ing hit by.a meteorite.ımay fqel reassured 
to learn.that, they wouldn't. notice one 
weighing less than five grams, while it 
takes meteorites of af least, 200 grams to 
crash through or damage, the roof ofa 
house... , ‘1, ES E 
ı Yet for safety’s sake you, may like to 
bear in-mind that mèteorites şeldom fall 
at 6 a.m. and in early autumn, whereas 
they .afe, regent İn early ,spring.when 
çoşmic_ rubþlg .rains, .dgçwn. ;qn: ‘Planet 
Earth. ‘Karl Staiikliewltz.'. 
1.1 .ı  (Manhhelmer Morgen, 15 April 1986) 


ong-tailed shouting slars are far less 
frequent visitors from outer space 
than much smaller heavenly bodies — 
meteorites. 
Lengthy observation using special 


cameras hus reveuled thin iboul 5,0 


meteorites a year land on Eùrth, includ- 
Ing 14 in Germany. e E 

Unlike the comet's tail, which con- 
sists of ice and dust, a meteorite consists 
of metal alloys and/or rock. lt must 
weigh at least LOO grams on landing to 
qualify in this context. 

Statistically speaking, a building is hit 
by a meteorite every three weeks, while 
meteorites score direct hits on people 
once every nine years. 

These facts are outlined at a Munich 
mineralogical exhibition entitled Am- 
bassadors from Outer Space. 

It features some magnificent meteorite 
specimens from leading collections to il- 
lustrate to the general public the history of 
meteorites and the kinds that occur. 

The star of the show is a meteorite 
from the collection of King Ludwig Il, 
the mysterious “mad king" of Bavaria 
who built Neuschwanstein and Herren- 
chiemsee ¢astles and died ip strange cir- 
cumstances 100 years ago. 

King Ludwig's meteorite welghs 
7.5kg and is recorded as having “fallen 
from the sky near Maurkirchen.” 


„Hei ted it from hiş grandfather, 
Li HE o hê state 
mineralogical Collection, organisers of 
the Munich exhibition: : U 

A slab-of:the Mundrabilla meteorite 
that landed less than half a million years 
ago in Western Australia is also‘on ex- 


hibit. It weighs.285kg... isis s: '- 


` In 1966:ù 6.2-ton'slab of the metebr« 
ite was found, Its original weightiis esti 
mated to have been 23 tons: ı..,: ' 
'ı Another: rarity. isı û stole ‘and-İiron 
meteorite from Krasnoyarsk, Siberia, 
found.in 1749., :. ‘oy, 
ı This meteorjte-‘:was investigated by 
German physicist:Ernst F; Chiadni, who 
wrote the.‘first: scientific :treatise :.on 
meteors, published in VJennain-1813.,: < 
‘Two hundred years ago scientişts 
ruled out:thb!possibility.of stones falling 
from:Outer Space even though.Old Tes= 


end of 1989, are 


Research 
Technology Minis- 
try in Bonn. The 
findings may also ..: 
prove 
helping man to : 
master the intrica- 
cies of controlled 
: nuclear fusion. 


Cologne, |1 April 1986) 
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Underground tests to track down 


.:. , . the elusive neutrino 


of the many particlës that make up the 
material microcosm. Their existence n 
was forecast'in 1930 by Wolfgang Pau- 
li, later tt become a Nobel physics 
lauredte,.' ا‎ 

They must exist, he said, because 
their exištence, was. the only conclu- 
sive explangtjon of. a phenomenon 
noted, during radioactive beta qe- 

Their .existence was corroborated f 
by later theories but not.conclusively 
proved until 1956 -by US scientists 
Clyde L. .Cowan and Frederick 
Reines. 


Théy proved elusive because they tra- 
vel at the speed of light, have no electric 
charge and probably no mass when at 
rest and; above all, virtually never inter- 
act with other matter. 


Enormous numbers of them easily 
pass through entire planets and it takes 
the subtlest physical and chemical tricks 
to trigger responses that point to their 
existence. 


The gallium is to serve this purpose, 
It has to be stored, and the laboratory 
experiments carried out, well below 
ground to rule out as far as possible cos- 
mic radiation that would otherwise fal- 
sify the readings. 

Neutrinos are linked with the Sun 
by a fascinating puzzle. If scientific 
theories an nuclear fusirn within the 
Sun are right, then cMurinOus NMUIN- 
bers of neutrinos must be geierated 
there. : 


Wherever they come from, roughly 
66 billion neutrinos a second bombard 
every square centimetre of the Earth's 
surface and are said to penetrate the 
planet too. 


Experiments have been carried out 
for 15 years to see whether they really 
do, One such experiment is in progress 
down a disused gold mine in South Da- 
kota. 


Only a third of the expected number 
of neutrinos was found to reach the 
Earth, so theories of solar nuclear fu- 
sion will need to be at least partly re- 
vised. 


The thirty tons of gallium costing 
roughy DM1 per gram may give scien- 


ا چت TR‏ 


Deep down under the: Abruzzi 
mountains trillions of neuttinos 4 day. 
are .expected to’ trigger a single re» 
spönse in the course of which a soli- 
tary’ radioactive .atom of: Germanium 
71.takes shape, EE 

This solitary atom, like a heedle ina 
haystack;' will néed not’ only’ to: be 
ticked down bjy'means of the niost sen 
sitive equipment but also concluslvély 
identifled. E ا‎ 

‘Otherwise definite infererices cannot 
be drawn aş to the numbêr anıd.nature of , 
the êlüsivê neu{ijho, 1. 1; i, 
.-.Şo it is:hardly surprising to, learn that 
the, first main findings ıof. the experi- 
ment,.which is şeçheduled to:start.at the 


hirty tons of gallium, a rare metal 
J that shines muck like mièrcüry, may 
help to explêin whether we really know 
why the Sun shines, says Professor Till 
Kirsten of the Max Planck Nuclear Phy- 
sies Institute, Heidglberg.’ 

He is in charge of a large-scale expe- 
rimênt 'tO be cafried out in a ‘laboratory 
120Û metres below the Gran Sasso in 
italy'š Abruzzi mountains: 3 

French, German, Israeli and Italian 
research scientists hope jointly to dis¬ 
cover the secret of solar neutrinos. 


Neutrinos are arguably the oddest 


9 
Halley’s Comet 
e 
. stars n 
0s 8 2 
Göttingen 
Hs Comet held pride of place 
at the annual spring conference of 
the Astronomics Society, the Extra- 
Terrestrial Physics Working Group and 
the Paneth Cosmo-Chemistry Colloqui- 
um in Göttingen. ا‎ 

U was attended by 250 scientists and 
lectures, reports and workshops con- 
centrated on cosmic plasma physics and 
the physics and chemistry of small ce- 
lestial bodies in the Solar system. 

Keen interest was shown in E 
tu apace d ils pictures uf Halley 
taken by REA Û designed and 
built at the Max Planck Aeronomy Insti- 
tute in nearby Lindau in the Harz. 

The public lecture on this topic was 
well attended. Speakers were Professor 
Hugo Fechtig of the Heidelberg Max 
Planck Institute and Uwe Keller, head 
ofthe Lindau institute.’ ‘ 

The camera broke down about 14 
seconds before the closest point of con- 
tact between space probe and comet 
nucleus, but Professor Fechtig said all 
experiments had been successful. 

Compounds presumed to exist in the 
coma, the visible shroud of gas and dust 
surrounding the comet, „have been 

Proved to exist. A mass spectrum of the 
entire coma, tens of thousands of ki- 
lomefres wide, is also to be evaluated. 
The nucleus, previously unseen, re- 
; Sembies 2 trussed-up ellipsoid. with a 
این‎ surface, As Herr Keller put it, it is 
tha ike a.peanut. The nut is larger 
lo Deen assumed, at least 14km 
jg 1d between 7 and İOkm wide. 
2 S astrophysicist Fred Whipple's 
irty snowball". hypothesis has. hee 


confirmed by photof ta 


0 At E SHOFTOE > 
spced of as little as 50 milllonths of a 


Second and relayed to Earth by Giotto. 
, he “dirty snowball” is a mixture .of 
ice and dust, but İt İs.surrpünded by. ã 
Crust of extremely dark material sevgral 

hundred metres thick. _ 
İn this iayer the temperature 1s about 
C, whereas the’ snowball ' is ãۍ-‎ 
Sumed to be about -253°C. 
Activity’ occurs at only a few’ points 
where the crustis'brokêh. These jet cen“ 
, tes emit fountains-of dust on thé side of 
lhe comet facing the Sun;'material is not 

` ®vaporated over the entire surface. - 
; „ That explains'why'thë comêt loses so 
little of .itg mass: #~uabout 30..tons per 
; Second — and why it is likely’to survive 
, Severalthousand more orbits of the Sun. 
(Hannoversche:Allgèêmelne, 15'April 1986) 
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Help for payroll with alcohol 


Jine Gtabt indi 


on 200,000 leaflets and 50,000 pu; 
ters. to publicise the problem and kej 
dry out the old soaks. 

Some members of the Siemens n: 
nagement.were worried these posts 
might upset visitors and customers, 
a wide range of reasons was marshal 
to convince them the campaign wasir 
dispensable. 1 

Alcoholics on the company's payrl, 
are off work for 40 to 60 per centt: 
the year, averaging 118 days. at wo: 
and earning only, about 75 per cent 
their wages. ٤ 

Alcohol is equally widespread at al 
levels in a company. Often an alcohol 
boss prompts members of his staff 
follow suit, 

At works parties less spirits must be 
served and more “soft” cocktails lowin 
alcohol, cocktails with amusing names’ 
that are fun to drink. 

In Siemens canteens beer dispens | 
are gradually being replaced by 
chines dispensing soft drinks. Tea sr 
found not to sell, whereas buttermk 
proved surprisingly popular. 1 

But the most important feature o 
the Siemens programme to combal ak 
coholism at work is the training oft 
lunteers who are then qualified to help 
alcqholic workmates. 

They are all pasi drinkers so 0F 
don’t. Seventy men and womesixes 
far been recruited; their number is ® 
be increased to 150, 0 

They are trained for their work 
courses costing DM4,000 that are 
the most part held at special clinics. 

This idea could be put to good ust 
other sectors. But as Herr Zi 
pointed out, doctors and health Work 
ers are particularly’ prone to 
from alcohol problems. 1 

Frau von Rotenhan, who is a leadilf | 
church layperson, said people worki™# . 
for the churches and charitable org 
nisations ran û substantial alcohol ri i 


too. و‎ 2 


This was beçause they, lke public | 
CCAS hE ib 
‘service workers, enjoyed greater J: 


` security than þÈ vorking in privalfi 
Tity than people working mo 


«enterprise and tended to feel 


.Karl Spanier 2 
(Kölner Sıad-Anzeiger, Cologné, 5 ا‎ ! 
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problems probed in Munich 


` irresponsible and {ndifferent. 


lgamelnê, Essen, 21 April 1986) 


` DAV-Verlagshaus 


Nv two people out of three em- 
ployed in the Federal Republic of 
Germany regularly drink alcohol at 
work, Sixty-three per cent drink beer, 
23 per cent wine and. 16 per cent spi- 
rits, . : ٣ 
At least five per cent of the labour 
force (and a corresponding number of 
employers) can be considered to be al- 
coholics, according to statistiçs com- 
piled by a German addiction research 
group. 

Company executives and works 
councillors discussed how best tO ap- 
proach ‘the problem at a tonference 
held by a Protestant Church welfare 
association in Munich, : 

It is a problem that is growing in- 
creasingly urgent. Fear of the sack 
heightêns pressure at work and steps 
up the temptation to drink mre often 
— even İn firms that ate not run very 
strictly. 1 

Workers minding automatic ma- 
chines need only to feed them now and 
again, so they have time on their hands 
— time to reach for the bottle during 
the break. : 

Says social worker Bianca Mecklen- 
burg of the addiction research group: 
“Where there has always been a bottle 
of beer at arm's length there is now 
much more time in which workers can 
drink it.". 

The isolation at work encouraged by 
advances in microelectronics is an 
added temptation. 

People heading up ar down at, work 
are both in special danger, says the 
group's Herbert Ziegler, 

In a boom economy firms can afford 
to “carry” staff with an alcohol prob- 
lem. Nowadays, says Professor Eleo- 
nore von Rotenhan, in charge of wel- 
fare at Siemens, a more level-headed 


view iş held: 

“An alcoholic costs about 
DM12,000 in extra wagê bills over the 
year.” 5 


` Siemens have spent over DM40,000 


does society and social security is not 
the only aspect. 
It also destroys existing bona fide 


jobs and prevents the creation of new. . 
unes, undermining bids to reduce uuem- 


ployment. 


Moonlighters have limited welfare: 
rights and job security. They compete 


unfairly with firms that operate legally 
and above board. و‎ 
A further point close to Herr 

Franke’s heart is that moonlighters of- 

ten cash in twice, drawing unemploy- 
ment benefit and earning. money tax- 
frec on the.side. 
Illegal hiring of “black" labour presents 
the Labour Office and law enforcement 
authorities with growing problems. Prov- 
ing manpower is illegally. employed.is in- 
creasingly difficult even though the criteria 

are fairly straightforward. 3 

„The cover provided by bogus con- 
tracts is growing increasingly impenetr- 
able, says the Labour Office's Richard 
Wanka, 

Bogus contracts are providing increa- 
singly effeclive..camouflage for what 
really goes on, which is best described 
in terms of organised crime. : 

Since 1982 legal ‘procedures have 
been improved to help combat moon- 
lighting more effectively. Regulations 
have been tightened up. Federal and 
Land government agencies pool infor- 
mation more readily. 

. The Federal Labour Office now has 
overall .responsibility for coordinating 
investigations. Points of organisation 
have been set up at 29 labour exchanges 
and nine Lang labour offices. 

A staff of 350 work from these branch 
offices to stem the tide of illegal labour. 
But success so far has been limited. 

. Herr Franke regrets that the authorit- 
ies have yet to register any real success 
in stemming the tide of illegal labour, let 
alone cutting it hack, 

A further 250 staff at 146 labour ex- 
changes are to specialise in.keeping or- 
der in the labour market, as the Labour 
Promotion Act puts it.. 

The Labour Office hopes better and 
more extensive use of computers will 
improve the performance of.the law en- 
forcement agencies, 

Thilo Kössler 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 15 April 1986) 


پٽ 


As a result they are able to run invenı- 
toriés down to virtually zero, Supplies 
are ordered as required and kept more . 
or less constantly on the move; with 
hauliers maintaining “rolling stocks."- 

. Walter is gloomily convinced dead: 
lines will be much möre pressing once 
this state of affairs generally:applies. 


: . Hans-Jiirgen Pötchke 
(Wesideutsche All 


manufacturer's or ‘subelj 
address. : 3 


A telephone number ls listed for” 
, ach supplier. ; . ., 
‘1400.pageš A4, indexed in ` 
. English and French. 


Price: DM90.95 post free in 
Germany, DM 100 öüif abroad, 


' Alr mall extra. 


Continued from page 7 


of the problem by demanding stricter 
and more frequent checks and penalties. 

: But North Rhine-Westphalia alone 
has a shortage of at least 400-factory in- 
spectors. .: : 

Action is urgently needed because 
technical trends threaten to make con- 
ditions even worse, with large firms in¬ 
creasingly computerising operations, 


Who manufactures what? . ' 


Find suppliers and products, 
: send for quotations, compare -.., 
prices, track down special . . 
Sources of supply, cut coats by 
buying at lower prices. . i... 


This is a reference work ‘eVéry ' 
` büying ‘department should havê ° 
' al the ready. ا‎ 2 
Easy to use, just like an , 
encyclopaedia: ..: 
; ` Prodüctš, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arrangëd 
alphabetically, complete with 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 


Wl WORK. 


Moonlighting 
grows even 
more popular 


Frankfurter Rundschau 


JM 20 iighing and employing illegal 

labour in the Federal Republic of 
Germany haye assumed alarming pro- 
portions, says Heinrich Franke, head of 
the Federal Labour Office in Nurem- 
berg. 

Turnover of tlie parallel or “black" 
economy İs an cstimated DM 180bn a 
year, or 10 per cent of GNP, Thal 
means al least DM5S0bn lost in tax and 
social security revenue. 

He told a Nuremberg press confer- 
cence the authorities had fined illegal 
enıployers DM10.4m in.roughly 1,300 
cases last year. 

Despite heavy fines there was. clearly 
good money to be made in the business, 
Herr Franke meutioned ar employer 
who worked with "black" sub-contrac- 
tors and was fined DM1.9m for enıploy- 
ing then. 

. Yet they worked 1.3 million man- 
hours and totalled DM 39m in turnover. 
%o the fines were a mere pinprick in 
comparison. 

Last year the Labour Office brought 
191,000 cases to light. In nearly 
106,000 proceedings, or 23,000 more 
than in 1984, fines of one kind or an- 
uther were imposed, 

Illegal work increased in quality as 
well as quantity. “Offences are growing 
steadily more serious,” Herr Franke 
said. 

The 17,000 criminal proccedings 
brought by the Labûur Office last year 
were a 35-per-cent increase on 1984, 

Cases that came to light are said to be 
no more than the tip of an iceberg. No- 
orte really knows the true extent of ille- 
gal employment and can say with any 
accuracy what it costs the economy. 

Estimates range from 100,000 to 
600,000 people illegally employed. 
Herr Franke feels half a million is a real- 
istic figure, 

The parallel economy is estimated at 
DM 180bn, or 10 per cent of GNP and 
at least DM50bn in lost tax and social 
security revenue, 


The financial damage moonlighting 


thr Parsee 
Gr Text uuu 


College course 
for would=be 
musical stars 


Ihe Berlin Arts College.iş making a 

„ trial run of a training course for mMii- 
sicals, the first of its kind .in West Ger¬ 
many. For 20 of the: 28 .periodş, stu- 
dents are instructed in dancing and 
body language. ,. ... , 

The ,professor. of singing Giinther 
Wilhelms said that there was . talent 
among the students. It was. a matter of 
training if the cast of German muşicals 
did not come up to standards expected 
as a matter of course iı other kinds of 
theatre. AS 
,„. Everyone knows {hat people. who 
take part in ù musical must be able to 
sing, dance and speak, but until now no- 
one has done anything abûoul training 
young performers. ., A 

At the Hamburg Conservafory thçre 
is a crash course for musicals in a trial 
popular music cuurse. ا‎ 

The municipal theatre in Hagen also 
offers a training course, but experts 
maintain that this is nol enough. 

The Berlin venlure will last four sem- 
esters. Only 14 of the 100 who applied 
were admitted to the course. 

There arc two girl music students 
among them, vaudeville artists and 
some who had only sung and danced as 
a habby. 

There is ù lack of cash but the Ginter 
Neumann Foundation will provide 
funds to pay visiting professors to train 
the musical beginners. 

Some of the staff come from the 
"Thëiter des Westens that is close by. 
Artistic director Helmut Baumann of 
this theatre has offered to take over 
choreographic training. 

The teachers themselves are breaking 
new ground and have shown a willing- 
ness to learn. : 

One said: “We are all prepared to 
change our ideas and makê the neces- 
sary adjustments.” 

. ` Wolfgang Thiele 
(Die Zell, Hamburg, 1¥ April 1986} 
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vincial manner. The cat cast makes its 
entrance through the auditorium, then a 
performer makes an entrance here and 
therefrom the stage wings, after having 
appeared from the auditorium. 

Improvisations of this sort, however, 
arc no substitute for real contact with 
the audience. 

The Hantbutg production finds audi- 
ence contact hard going. Changes may 
he made, and Ihe pruduclion company 
his certainly promised investors. in- 


ina he gilo! Hamburg, 1o o s0. 
FU ntl sûch ime as they are, a run-of- 
-the-mill hamburger need noi taste good 
simply because it tastes the same all 
ovcr the world. 

And, by the same token, the standard 
production of Cats and its international 
success so [ar are not necessarily any 
guarantee of a really good night's musi- 
cal entertainment. I 

Hans-Juergen Fink 
{Rheinischer Merkur/ Christ und Well, 


4 „. Bonn, 19 April 1986) 


Andrea Bögel as giamour puss Grlzzabella in the Ham- 
` burg productlon of Cats 


whole cast who: 
knows. how to’ use 
her voice with vers- 
atility. . Otherwise 
the . characters: in. 
the cat show have 
very: weak voices 
that do not come 
over very well in 
the.. stereo ‘music 
sound in the Oper- ' 
ettenhaus. ۰ This 
robs the produc- 
tion: of ‘much,’ for 
this musical has few 
main parts in it and 
is dependent on the 
performances of 
the company as.a 
whole: Lloyd Web- 
ber's music for Cats 
is ‘not the: biggest 
box office pull 
there ever was, al- 
though he is reputed to earn about’ 1U 
million pounds a year from such musi- 
cals as Evita and Jesus Christ Sttperstir. 

With the exception of the internalion- 
al hit Afemory there is scarcely a mem- 
orable tune in Cats. : 

Most of the numbers are bland arıd 
pleasant, trivial, mainstream pop. con- 
ceived to appeal to the taste of iı public 
numbered in millions. 

lt is possible that the secret of Weh- 
bers success can be found in this music. 

The dancing ıs Juite angther Maller. 
Although the repertoire oF ‘GAR hiOVE- 
ments, arching the back, digging in the 
claws and curling about in flattery, is 
very limited the company is more than 
able to bring a touch of Broadway to the 
Hamburg performance, particularly in 
tht set-piece dance numbers. 

Acting and dancing areas are used ar- 
tistically and the action is snappy. 

Producer David Taylor ingeniously 
strives to gel his purring cats close to 
the audience, although in a rather pro- 


She did not know how to use her success 
on American TY aš a foundation stone 
. for a solid, successful career, jn the way 
Nancy Wilson, Peggy Lee. Sarah Vaughn 
and others succeeded in doing. 
.. „She was simply badly ad¥ised, but 
nevertheless her: halb' haş survived all 
the bankruptcies, the lulls arid flops; 
„. Valente will remgin a name to be con- 
. jured with. when others haye Jong been 
‘forgotten, - a E HER 
"Spiel noch einmal für mich, Haban” 
YAS AME the, greatest songs fro mi 


made with K 


er, are still yardstiçKs with whi 
asure international pöp singing. 
` ‘‘Het 16-dity-tour“with the legendary 
` Clit Basi ‘Orchestra will echo her 
. grentmaments in swing. . 
For,[hé SOth anniversary of her stage 
uf | Ill work tike an “old” circug' 
„horse, qşever. i: 1. ii j 
..uat:after. a serious illness ‘she ‘began 
rehearsing for the tour just 10 prove tha 
she was not paşt... .. -.. 1 
.., This time round she will delight heı 
. audiences .in' two wayg’ i and why 
:,8hovldn'tjşhe? = a§ an all-round artist’ 
‘ald js û lovable, uncomplicated person, 
‘ni 1, Barry Graves i 


oA 


ا 
But her international ‘fame {slip pêd.‏ 


1 UE 0 ) 
. Û. Valenig.kastedl ker, enexpous, talent, ;, '. ;. ° (HantovetsheAlzemelnc; IZAorll 1985] 


` Golden jubilee 
of showbiz star, 
‘Catérina Valenté 


: 
٤ 


i CSE r DS 
:since. She çould sing in any, number of lan=. 
‘guages, ‘knew how to tap. dance, strum 
;away-on a guitar and pull wonderful faces. . 
1 She 9 


:ı.@ period of top; German. pops, and “Sec 


lé Ecoiûmic Mijjcle's dar- 
,ling, winning applause ih the US On thé 
famous Perry Como Show, and getting 
standing övations at the Olympla in ‘Pa 
‘ris and from night club aùdiehnces in’ Ri 

In Germany she made hits.that. sold 


inillions one after anothêr. ,Abrçad she, 


‘did much, to improve the ,Gertnê 


away'so that only thè legend remained. 
;The cinema hit Borjour Kathrin tame to 


the end ofits run: , :; ٣ 
1 The rot sef in, Sometimes her hair 


` ,jwas, done impossibly, ..sopejimes, her 


ostume ‘just was not right. Her reper- 
,‘toirg slipped:idtothepediegrea 1 


8 er, DR „` tonal standing. 
ûterlina Valente, now 55, ‘waha : 


Caterina Valente . 0 
eg alot ol: PR : dpa) 


€ strqke of goodluck for tha German 


the:war.: . 
`..She was’ born-: 
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mi SHOW BUSINESS, 


in Hamburg. 1 1 

Just whether the production is all set 
for a long run is open to doubt, 

Raymond Massey has turned the inte- 
rior of Hamburg's Operettenhaus into a 
gigantic rubbish dump. The stage is only 
the central point of the musical's chaos. 
The rubbish from an affluent society 
piles up as faf as the upper circle, 

Memberş of the audience sitting in 
the front rows of the stalls, haye their 
feet umong tin cans, cake :wrappihgs, 
bottles and the like. . , EG 

The cost of the rubbish pile has been 
partly covered by advertising revenue 
from firms whose prqduct names can be 
clearly read among the traşh, 

There is a steering wheel with the 
Mercedes star, soft drinks with the 
manufacturer's name clearly visible and 
empty tins of branded cat food. 

Kitchen furnishers Bauknecht have 
one of their ovens in the set. There was 
much soul-searching as to whether it is a 
good idea to have their eu displiy= 
ed .aı bjsh., Jhey have paid 
DMSO be sec nightly by the au- 
dience. 

The atmosphere is dead right and the 
lighting is computer-controlled, just like 
the successful London production. 

When the mysical begins, thousands 
of cats’ eyes glow on the darkened stage, 
and during the cats’ bail scene the whole 
of the auditorium is converted into ù 
ballroom. 

The costumes follow closely the dê- 
signs for the London production. An- 
drew Lloyd Webber's recently esta- 


blished company Really Useful Groüp,. 


which controls copyright, sells only a 
production package. In this way savings 
are made mainly on singers and dancers. 
. How otherwise can it be explained, 
then, that:there are no big.names in.the 
Hamburg production? ,;.* . u 
„The musical's produoers .looked. for 
a irom 800 who turned up for 
1o: A1 "I1 a few weeks choreographer 
nne Robinson, from the, original 
Production, knocked’ themr-into: shape 


And for the young people ‘in the ıshow it 
1S a great chance; which’ guarantees that 
all those taking. part. concentrate on 
their performances.. The: tough ,Ameri- 
Can-slyle contracts do the rest, -,. .. 

' The Hamburg-production has:indeed 
discovored .a few talented people,.who 
have a chante to'show what they can do, 

Among the discoveries is.Fred Butter 
¥ho plays the part .of:beau Rum Tum 

uggêr, Stephan.Drakutich with a sound 

rllone. Volce.as Bustopher Jones and 
Asparagus, and. Steven. .Kadet: and -Ja- 
ûette Froud,’.playirig. Mungojerty anid 
mpleteazer, with:considerable feeling 
for the çomleı E oii e 4 

Ahdrea: Bögel. plays-the fallen. glam- 
Our push Grizzabellawith a slight touch 
of the tragic; :Sheris the:only:one in the 


e 


' :$o.the usual thing haf| 8 
account-holder has .to pay. he, 


| French publish, 
: prints Pravdı: 


in translation; 


P ravda, the Soviet: Commdnis hl 
newspaper, has beên, publieli' 
German. ا‎ 4 

A German-language issue hs uk 
for DM4. In Moşcow the paper qs 
three kopeks, about 12 pfennlgs. , 
The German issue is publi! 

France by a Parisian firm, Soclétig| 
Medias, which already sells Fren! 
Italian issues. 9 ٤ 

The success of théêse editions e 
rağed the firm to put 333,000 copis. 
the West German, Austrian arid $ 
markets. . ok ۹ 

The publisher stresses that the o 
paper has been translated very lite 
without any attempt at an interpe 
tion. 

Because Pravda contradicts lé 
large extent elementary rules of We 
ern journalism, it remains to be sé 
whether the translated + versfoze.sl 
have lasting success after the initidou: 
riosity value. of the exotic productt 
worn off. . 

The paper is dominated by artic!’ 
reports derived ‘from everyday si 
ism,. with boring headings like “hr 
Politburo of the Communist Party.” 

The language is often formal andft 
thetic. What sounds tolerable in Ruy 
is bombastic and difficult to reali 
German. 

Admittedly if one involves anes 
mors. intensively with the pape, oF 
caf'find ‘much more than bE 
ganda. 

The way .the paper arranges pai 
lar themes’ is informative ag ıo late 
Communist Party's prioritigs arê. 

Recently the paper has endez' 
to fall in line with Mir Gorbachov'sn™ 
ernisation campaign. . 

.It hasexpressed itself in increasing 
more open .language, which shows ¥ 
also even in the letters that arê F 
blished. 2 ا‎ 
iu, Armd Bliuche 

(Stutigartor Naghrlahten,12 April 1% 

, Çöntinuéd from jage ê . . 
flops .bring with them new risks,’#. 
known until:now. The banks mug f 
learn how.to handle thiş situation. 
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annua! volumes or a newspaper's com- 
plete series, 

People who want to systematically 
work on, historical events have to rely: 
on the archives of large state and uni- 
versity museums. 


The fuiıction of the museun is to pro- . 
vide a setting for a history of newspaper - 


publishing. This explains the collections 

emphasis on first and last or jubilee is- 

sues, 3 0 

That iş also why it sees itself as a re- 

gistry.office for the world’s press, . 

First issues document the birth of a 
newspaper, and nearly always have a 
platform. ‘A jübilee issue outlines new 
developments. The final issue aš a rule 
explains the reašons for élosing down. 
The museum can boast of many ex- 
amples of such issues. One can read the 
influential’ East Prussian: Königsberger 

Hartungsche Zeitung which closed down 

on 31 December 1933: ا‎ 

Four months later the famèous Fos- 
sische Zeitung, founded in 1704, shut 
down in Berlin as a victim of Hitler's at- 
tempt .to achieve .a uniform press 
through censorship,.. .., : . 

.The Frankfurter Zeitung held .its 
ground against the Nazi regime until 31 
August 1943. 

` The front page of the last issue had a 
Japanésê réporter corrësponding on the 
“summer of war in Tokyo” as if it were 
an article in a featuré supplement. 

This was printed in such a way as to 
overshadow the reports on the armed 
forces. - : : 

„ This was undoubtedly a delaying tac- 
tic of ã kind. It was also a form ûf edito- 
rial juggling, which in view of the power 
structure in Germany, had to resort to 
such forms of risk-taking, 

1t is well.known that newspapers can 
occasionally , themselves, make history. 
Bütit haş seldom begen acknowledged. , 

in Aachen they have an outstanding 
example available. They have the 13 
January 1898 issue of L'Aurore, ٤ 

In this issue Emile Zola, in an open 
letter to the French Président headlined 
J'qccuse, criticised the trial and sentenc- 
ing of Dreyfus. E 

With this letter he exposed the turn of 
the century's most scandalous-miscarri- 
age of justice. 2 2 

Newspapers, says museum director 
Herbert Lepper, “not only reflect in a 
unique way the intellectual, political, 
life-style .of their times, but must .also 
ine, their position and remain loyal to 
it 1: 

a & Ivo Frenzel 

(Sdddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, 17 April 1986) 


ers. They inform themselves early oriih 
detail about the programmes. 

Only a minority decides spontane- 
ously in front of the séreeh for one:pro- 
gramme or anöther,  „ 
News and nature programmes are big 
hits among the elderly. About 90 .per - 
cent of them either liked them oF likéd 
them a lot, E 


„;. The supervisory, böar 
this Kind of businéss t 
back by banks 1,888! 


does notimatterı if :he ‘changes: 
Even small banksıthat. havéhik lef 
ney to Mexico ard just as:e%} 


They said old people were to a great ex- 
tent portrayed as şenilé, old ‘arid infirm, 

The pfogramme miakers werê alsü rê 
proached for catering tod much to the 
taste ofthe younger viewers and not ên- 
ough to that of theold,.. .- ; dpaii: 
` (Nordwest-Zeitung, Oldenburg,’ f #pril 1986) 
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Wi MEDIA 


Aachen newspaper museum is 
a sturdy centenarian 


result of this, in the spring of 1886, in. 
von Forkenbeck’s birth place the public 
caught its first glimpse of his collection; 
Pi Since then the volume of material has 
1 Sise grown to some 140,000 copies. The ar- 
A achen's . International Newspaper 0 available to the public during 
Museum recently celebrated its. DpPening hours in the reading room. 
celenary. The only a of its kind in The museum's jubilee exibition con 
the wotld, the municipal museum likes. . sists of a cross-section of its treasures: :: 
د‎ self as a registry office of the, e can a Ps 0 one-page 
world's Press: 2 < ::" , ` Pewspapers from the 16th century, 
It is held in high repute by.experts but’ which were the first newspapers evêt in 
e e sr 
, The muscum:is hiddenaway behind E EGE 
the walls of the City's qldest Comer CA oa! Herald Tribune of 24 January 
tullding, ا‎ throw from the cathe- 0 0 its;photo of the Challeriger 
ral.and lown hall, ا‎ 1 : 

The latast issues of newspapers are. - The exhibition is mainly concerned 
put on display but only reappear 10 with representing a history of the press. 
years later, : Among İts exhibits are revolutionary 

A century ago, Aachen-born Oscar 1°™WSPûpers such as the Neue Rheinische 
von Forckenbeck realised that papers na. e by Karl Marx. 
and photographs which were capturin here is also a first issue of the satiri- 
in print or on film the spirit ا‎ a cal a Kladderadısch, which first 
e would in time be historical.docu- . e eS 0 h of J د‎ h 

eH. : ectioh of Jewis 

Over a thirty-year period he privately . "®WSPapers is unique in Europe, A few 
Bj pa enloclicn ofncwspapers hom en ain i eine bran in eras 

over the world. a: 

He developed a particular. interest ir Apatt om unusual papers from the 
the aumerous and often short-lived For East, Sou A ies and carly E 
journals of the revolutionary year of ا‎ from Aimericê, Easterh anid 'Cen- 
1848, „,  Îral German newspapers deserve atten- 

la the winter of 1885/86 he decided ® Reading them is a chilling confron- 
BE E Hace his long cherished E O e 
ke ا ر ا‎ He aS history will not be disappointed: The 0 
cessible to the public, 8٤ ا‎ y de sitor can experience the eerie feeling of 

1 considered Berlin, Leipzig, Nu- e e ePOrÎed dur 
E e as Possible loc-  fecan read the Pariser Zeitung of 24 

0 . July 1944, which reported the attempt» 
ed assassination of Hitlér while stress 
ing that the Allies had failed to advance 
from their bridgehèad in Normandy. 

The: Schlesische '‘Tageszeilung of 27 
April 1945 Was a “front-line -‘newspa- 
per" printed in beleaguered Breslau, 

It informed the confined inhabitants 
of the “fortress city" of the struggle in 
Berlin and briéfly noted that' Goering 
had been exempted from his duties be- 
cause of health problems. - 0 

The museum has admittedly one 
shortcoming. It rarely collects complete 


Berlin had the attraction of being the 
capital city. Lejpzig was the centre of 
the publishing industry. Nuremberg had 
the Germanic Museum. 
` His home town of Aachen was geog- 
raphically well siluated, tucked away 
between three countries. : 

Nuremberg was keen on having the 
museum but its newly built: Germanic 
Museum did not have enough room to 
house the materiai. 

The people of Aachen were the most 
determined to have the museum’ As a 


Dw rewspapers are the most im- 2 PS a 
Perel atl SS e ae dê. Older people: 


newspapers 


radio is very important; although inter- 
esl declines in the radio with age, . » 
‘Television is preferred by the‘older 


Yet they still spend an average three 
hours a day watching TV. ّ 

The figures show the viewing habits 
of senior citizens to outstrip those of the 
average adult hy 40 minutes and those 
of 14° to 29-year-olds by as muth as 85 


According to the reporl, ‘pensloners 
ا‎ e nowspaper most of alland generation as @ source of information: 
ا‎ 8 0 the least, The pictorial information ‘oF television: 
Cr nOusewives and low wage earn- is felt.to be motro-reliable. than: that: of 
newspapers, magazinos ahd radio, .: -.:. 
Television, ‘the: most ‘convenient of 
media, is switched on for selaxation and 
entertainment. . i. ws i i 
Time devoled to viewing changes 
oficê you're 55. During ‘the transition 
irûm employment: to: retirement : the 
“young ‘old people” reach more oftenrfor 
the TViswiteh. This. is particularly true 
ofmen.: - i E 
' Three quarters of the elderly‘canriot 
in any way be regarded as chancè view- 


esl in the prûss. 

Age is the decisive factor! when -it 
comes to rating television; The’ subjec- 
tire importance of the medium in- 
creases with age for tho elderly of both 
sexes. Regional and advice proğranımes 
ûre also popular, 2 و‎ 

Working women think the least of the 
box. Elderly women and thoše tiving 
alone prefer it most. 

. One fifth af interviewed citizens think 


° nrinutes, 


` efs join therm in also having little inter 
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Bonn scientific 
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mM HEALTH 


Psychiatric unit for prisoners summit looks 


at depression 


Rooms are 12 square metres in size 
yet not one is rectangular with four” 
square walls. Herr Koester says the ar- 
chitects chose this offbeat design so that 
patients would not get used to and 
bored with their quarters. ٤ 

A practical consequence is that with 
walls'at odd angles no-one can find the 
usual.corners in which to store personal 
effects. J n. E 

The move will also destroy many es- 
tablished relationships, the doctor adds, 
and contribute toward a sense öf inse- 
curity. 2 

- In wards of over 20 people in the old 
block they made ends meet no matter 
how unsatisfactory conditions may have 
been: Now everything is new. 

For the time being it will no longer be 
possible to seek refuge in the sub-cul- 
ture of their wards. Many patlents fear 
they will be subjected to greater therap- 
eutic inroads as aresult, 

They will lve in groups of eight in the 
new cottages. Contacts will take shape 
differently from in the old block. 

Yet the new unit is a step in the right 
direction for German psychiatry, which 
has a reputation for having ground to 
make good. dpa 

(Bremer Nachrichien, 19 April [986} 


‘Close mental 
„~~ OLCentury’” = 


sychiatrists meeting in Osnabrück 
have called for an end to barriers 
that isolate the mentally handicapped. 
They want to see psychiatric wards and 
clinics closed by the end of the century. 
Four hundred experts attended the 
conference, which was held by the Ger- 
man Society for Social Psychiatry’s 
committee for the mentally handi- 
capped. ن‎ 
They felt patients were forgotten and 
isolated. They used to feel thatthe men» 
tally handicapped ought E ا‎ com” ا‎ 
mitted to psychiatric wards. hey now ٤ : . ن‎ 
{el hosplielisatioa in general is a mis- f E 0 
Isolation is the main problem. Clinics e E be integrated .in. society; 
are so large and patients are so isolated ۳ ۹ iE REI 
from the outside world that they are Haris ard nthore in positions of rê 
sponsibility to ensure that experiments 
were lent evéry erieouragement. : 2 
`` There must bê n end to pigéonhollng 
the Hiaridicappêd, as serious’ and less 
serious tasës and shuitiig thém öff into 
‘kortiês. There must be i 1€ irticlal 


Worlds fof the Handicapéd.’. 


e a YEE phening Closed, institutions; Was 
they. pursue leisure activities, They are fell to BE particularly diffjgult { Preş- 
under constant supervision and greatly cept,’ 7 ا‎ 1 
impeded în their opportünities öf indi- ١ Experiments, i o n ual, living had 
had tal mavalvé publle and ax. Ps®-svegesefully qrrled;u wite man- 

It had taken massivé' publlc.aid' ex power supplied by the, labour. exchange 
pert criticism to make headway! in work but. comprehensive „financial backing 
with the handicapped, the experts felt: " yas unlikely forthe fime belng, : 4 
1 ا‎ 0 Sö experlments would remain experi- 
intègration’ were’ gaining’ ا‎ : 2 
homes and-workshops had.béen extens- ments, much to the .thagtirî .öf ‘people 
ively.modernised. : . i 


.„ who had. lived 'and wortkediksı pûrt of 
`` It 'othier: tûunirles, “especially Scean- ا‎ 


„them ° e Best 
dinavlaj'thore was'a trend toward small- ''. The conference felt its ldim'müist be 
.er ‘housing units ıiore effëctivêly: Inte: 


' emutate i the Scafidinavitlıf’ kountries, 
.grated'into comtmunlty’life,' It Germany Which pla tö'close all psythlatric:wards 
there Was still ‘attend toward İarge-scaleê and-linice by the endidf thé century. 
insttutionsi, le f o sal. j o Apa 

‘The Osnabrûck cénference toplo:waš! .. 1. ' (Frarikfirte? Randsehau, 15 April 986) 


epression was high on the list of 
topics dealt with by life scientists 
at a five-day conference of experts held 
in Bonn. 5 ٠ 
` They Were Scientists from all seven 
countries represented at the Western 
economic summit: 

At least 300 million people are said 
by the World Health Organisation to 
suffer from depression. No-one knows 
exactly how it İs caused or how best to 
ireat it. : 

Professor Benno Hess of Dortmund, 
vice-president of the Max Planck So- 
ciety, said the “scientific summil”" dealt 
with a variety of topics under the gen- 
eral heading “neuro-sciences and eth- 
ics." 

Its aim was to make recommend- 
ations on urgent research require- 
ments and to outline ethical bounds 
beyond which brain research out not 
to go ر‎ 
(Wesideulsche Allgemeinc, Essen, 17 April 1986) 


clinics by end 
psychiatrists 


“Ways out of Isolation — Living Condi- 
tions of the Mentally Handicapped be- 
tween Institutional Reform and Com- 
munal Integration." 

A key issue debated was how best to 
house the handicapped other than in’ in- 
stitutions, with the emphasis on shared 
apartments, on housing with home helps 
and on outpatient care arid assistance. 

` Eighteen conference working parties 
arrived at the conclusion that constant 
further opening of institutions was in- 
dispensable. . 


There is no clear distinction between 
where they live and work and where 


. looks more like a village - 


_„ bound to lose touçh with it. . 


E 


says. The aim is to make them feel as 
little “incarcerated” as possible.  . 

Hiş objective is to improve theif con“ 
ditio, not primarily to ensure they re- 
main in custody. Rehabilitation isthe lê- 
gal objective of sending prisoners to 
psychiatric wards; their legal status is 
that of the mentally. ilî. ِ 

They used to be housed in a 100- 
year-old redbrick block surrounded by 
ã brick wall and lived in cells with up to 
five others. 

, Conditions were far from comfortable 
— even by prison standards. Doors ,and 
windws were barred. Conditions were in- 
humai anid totally unsatisfactory from a 
therapeutic viewpoint, Herr Koester says. 

He has campaigned for the new unit 
since 1971. Prisoners will have single 
rooms and mutch greater freedom to 
move around. 
` But they have mixed feelings about 
the move, They feel worried and inse- 
cure. They don't yet know what condj- 
tions will really be like in their new 
quarters. 

A doctor says the new quarters have 
been designed with too little considera- 
tion for the conditions to which patients 
have heen accustomed. 
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he new psychiatric unit at the Rhen- 

ish State Hospital in Düren, near 
Aachen, looks more like a village street 
than a closed ward for 80 criminals 
needing psychiatric:treatment. 

Two-storey houses line the road. 
There is a square with, a cafeteria, shops 
and a hairdresser's. There are sports- 
grounds and a village pond. 

Yet the four-hectare (10-acre) village 
is effectively sealed off from the outside 
world and no-one can leave it withoüt 
permission. د‎ 

' It is surrounded by, an 18ft wall com- 
plete with electronic surveillance. sjs- 
tems that is landscaped into ã décéptive 
system of ditches ° and ' embankments 
with an unrestricted view of the distant 
Eifel hills. ا‎ 

Thése safeguards are essential be- 

cause “residents” are committed to 

Dûrerî by criminal courts, usually for 

committing serious crimes when thê 
balance of their minds was disturbed. 
The new, unit is the first of its kind in 
the country. It waş.deşigned in keeping 
with the latest psychological research 
findings and Intended to pfovide facilit- 
leş for environmental therapy, says hos- 

pltalchief Helmut Koester. . 

He hopes patients’ stays, can be re- 
duced from the present three to five 
years, although there will continue to be 
cases where there can be na hqpe of re- 

lease. و‎ 1 

As a rule patients will, however, be 
prepared from the start for their release. 
That is why the DM40m “village” sepa- 
rates areas where patients live, work 
and engage in leisure pursuits. 

As in-life outside, they will visit their 
doctors or therapists and not vice-versa. 

*They are intended to relearn or not 
to forget everyday experience," Koester 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 


This book lists all the 296 regional car . 
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the other is sick," he had said, “jyi 
is what makes it all so mysterious, | 

“Don’t forget the importance thei 
portance of the forest and of myn! 
fûr the Germari sonî. What you catig! 
makes you afraid.” 

M. Roqucplo will hear nothingalkı 
deep-seated French belief that poli: 
moves to protect forests in the Fede’ 
Republic were, like the recomnag’ 
tion to other European countries toi! 
low suit, a result of pressure:brouglit’ 
bear by German industry. ا‎ 

In reality environmental pron; 
measures were enacted in the face ofik; 
sfirlal opposition. It was wrong to fedi: 
„French industry might have to foot tti 
for the clash between German industne! 
thê Greens, or environmentalists: 

That is certainly not the case wla 
power stations and other sources: 
static emission such as sulphur diok 
are concerned. 

Germans are so worried ‘about k 
forest that most are ptepared to pay. 
to three pfennigs more per kilowatt 
electricity. 8 

The picture is less clear where peof 
are called on to make sacrifices to nil 
oxide emission from car exhausts. 

Yet the car has been singled out as1 
scapegoat and blamed for a “natuza]c* 
tastrophe” because there is probably to, 
other way to stem the tide. 

In Germany, Roqueplo found, tht 
are many more motorists (and cycl 
and pedestrians) than in France. 

Destruction of the town and countgt 
the miotor-car is more readily apparert! 
powerless dislike of the motor-car 
been extended to include the accusiid 
that it is to blame for tree deaths. 

‘The ‘French have so far been spared 
this shock of realisation. The only anf 
er they so far sëe is hat curbs orindu® 
trial activity. E 

M. Roqueplo's basic messagesd#j™ 
Have to see something is happening 
the sense of shock can trigger sensible 4 
objective counter-mecasures, 

Jt isn't one that inspires much hop 
sensible and objective ` counterme 
stres being undertaken in time. 

°" ` Christian Schl 
(Sddeuısche Zeitung, Munich, 12 Api 144 
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Wi ENVIRONMENT 


. French sociologist says Germans are 
` really worried about Waldsterben 


‘It was accompanied by the demand 
for all Europe to.accept industrial res- 
traint for the sake, of (he German forest. 


3ı ... ` Roqueplo attributes the trend to an 


` explosion'in forest publications by Pro- 
fessor Schiütt in Munich and ‘Professor 
UlIrich iû Göttingen, neither. scientists 
who can be Suspected of belonging to 
the Greeris.. 

.The media cottoned on to the issue 
,and dealt-with it extensively, plagued by 
@ guilty conscience due to having sup- 

: pressed a.known problem. 

: . Politics then followed with admis- 
`slons that the condition of the forest was 
far from. good and that half the coun- 
try's trees had been damaged one year 
ahd two out of three the next, 

The transition, as M,. Roqueplo saw 
if, was from nil in 1980 to a state of 
shock in 1984. 

Why, fe wonders, does a natural pro- 
cess that slowly takes shape over the de- 
cades go unnoticed until a stage at 
which there is a sudden “explosion” of 
awareness? : 

One contradiction he noted in his in- 
terviews was between Alsace and Lor- 
raine: where the state of the forests on 
the western slopes of the Vosges is 
identical. 

Yet the Alsatians feel their forests are 
in a bad way, whereas people in Lor- 
raine don't, the reason being that Alsa- 
tian watch German TV. 5 

Roqueplo feels this bears out a gener- 
al law of psychology and epistemology: 
that you have to know to see. 

Germans have learnt to see by being 
bombarded by TV and in newspapers 
and magazines with pictures of dying 
trees that were explained to them. : 

But a Bavarian civil servant restored 
his old belief that the Germans had a 
special relationship with the forest. 

“People can't-tell whether one tree or 


Paris is still playing for time 


on Rhine pollution... 


dispute over salination ‘of the Rh 
scems inevitable. 8 : ة‎ 

Relations” between France and i 
nêighbours ‘have ‘bèen soured for Ft 


e ES 
by the waste output of Alsatian pith. he 


mines, with environmental ci 

ing particularly serious alojig hee 

reaches of thé Rhine. ا‎ alice 
yer 


Dutch Socialist MEPs hı 
on French: TV. prof jo 
grave environmental pro 


n 


Rhine water is gradually ‘exé 


with ground water, with the result : 


the quality of drinking water fo 


ons of people is steadil deteriotai 
p y i f: 


as Ditèth and Gernian: water av 
have found to theircost; ..: 

 Ten-years ago countries border! 
the Rhine .signed: û treaty 
France. undertook to. gradually, 
salt pollution from.its potash-mlnes 


`" Thêë others promptly: ratified'thel. 


ty and paid France 100: million AF 
toward the cost of pollution capitol 
:' The -French National ıAssein' 8 

' ‘ ‘Continued on page:1#' 


D ing near a village in Alsace has 
unearthed geological findings that 
make an alternative to pumping millions 
of tons of Waste salt into the Rhine.seem 
much less feasible, i E 
` The findings come as a serjoug blow 
to years of international endeavour to 
reduce. pollution of the Rhine, particü- 
larly pollution by France, ا‎ 
` Potash mines near Mulhousé acount 
for nearly 40 per cent of thé salt 
pumped into the river as it runs down to 
the North.Şea., WEES 
Drilling hear thé village 
reveals that ‘rock: strata: 70 
Yhdergroufid are not as readily. 
1 fhe waste ا‎ tû hãve beer pumped 
‘underground in liqiüid form but the 
French were worried'it might not be ab- 
sorbed and seep into the ground water 
instead. ا‎ 
. Alsatian’ polash mines produce be- 
tween four and seven million tonnes of 
waste sodiunı a year ihat is currently 
pumped into the Rhine, where it makes 
up the lion's share of salt pollution, .:. 
. ‘The new French. government has. yet 
to comment. officially :on the findings, 
but a fresh:round in the internatlonal 


Astlmed fo abisprb waste aalt. 


i 


ES‏ م 


roost and how, if at all, it’ sets aboüt 


dealing wilh them. 
He chose-the-slow-motion approach 


in order to distinguish between and ana- 
lyse different sequences of the *fllm,". 


such as blindness, shock, agitation, de- 


bate, the quest for a scapegoat (the mo-' 


for-car),' the derivate danger and thé 
changing awareness of it. 0 

. He was amazed to learn that acid rain 
has been known to fall in industrial 
areas for over a century. 1 


Atmospheric toxins that are lethal for 


vogctation have for that matter been 
known for 30 years to travel substantial 
distances and acidify soil and water in 
clean air zones, : 

But politicians and forestry officials 
chose to igrore the gathering danger. 
Until 1981 West German forests were 
felt to be İn fine condition. 

Roqueplo. quotes a French environ- 
mental expert as saying there is no-one 
blinder than someone who doesn't want 
to see (but this was a point the expert 
didn't see until 1984), 

What made the French mistrustful 
was the sudden volte-face from “all 
fine” to “man the lifeboats" in German 


forest policy and debate between 1982 
and 1983. : 


~glunce tables in these new reference 


wind conditions and frequency 


oth for planning journeys 
for scientific research. 


alislics, on climate, 


ble for daily use in 


1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


or! nd water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climale, id 


of thunderstorms. ı 
These figures compiled over the §eurs are invaluable hı 


fo Y country in the world farm a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the cOunlfy"s natural st 


Population, ırade and transport. 
The guides ure hundy in size and Pexihly' bound, indispensal 
cummerce, industry iınd lhe travel trade, 
, Four volumes ate availuble: 
North and South Ameries. 172 pp., DM 2240: 
Asla/ Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; ' 


Africa, 130 PP, IDM 19.80: 
°. Elrope/ USSR, 240 PP., DM 24.80 
ا ا‎ 2 


Look it up in!Brockhaus 


Win the Germans began talking in 

terms of forests on their deathbed 
the French response was a combination 
of amusement ancl dismay. 

Were these the outpourings of Lhe 
gloomy and sensitive Germanic soul or 
was it a miass psychosis engintered' by 
German industry to’ promote environ- 
mental regulations in’ the European 
Community?’ 
` German industry would, of course, 
stand to gain from thicše regulations be- 
cause it would be able to exert even 
greater pressure on its Common Market 
competitors, 

Sociologist Philippe Roqucplo of the 
Centre "Etudes des Mouvements So- 
claux in Paris was commissloncd by the 
French government to look into the 
subject last year. 

He toured the Federal Republic of 
Germany interviewing politlciyans, civil 
servants, forestry officials and Journal- 
ists to find out the truth about the (ree 
death epidemic for which the French 
have borrowed the German term, call- 
ing it le Waldsterben, ا‎ 

“Acid Rain, Scen As An Accident In 
Slow Motion" is the title of his recently 
published findings. : 

They go further than the reporl he 
was commissioned to compile in show- 
Ing how an industrial society takes note 
of ecological hazards the characteristic 
of which is how slow they are to come to 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a 
works. They include details of air a 


to distant countries and 


Basic facts and figures for ever: 


F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 
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manders. They are going to. court with 
` the aid of the Assodlation. . 3 
` “The court is being callèd upon to de- 

cide if the selèctioni process is legally sa- 
tisfactory. 

Rolf Wenzel, chairman of the Ser- 
vices Association, said: “We are pre- 
pared to go as far as the Constitutional 
Court. Fundamentally it is a question of 
equal tfeatment for all." ~  ' 1 

. There is little hope that the Association 
will win its case, however, for “the law 1s so 
rubber-like that the provision military pre- 
paredness must be maintained is an argU- 
mient that can turn any. rejected applica- 
‘tion upside down,” said one lawyer. 

The result will be a large number of e 
dissatisfled officers. A general staff offi- A, 
cer said: “An officer is automatically 2 
less interested in his job once he has de- م‎ 
cided to go.” O 

A company commander sald: “Jt is : 
hardly possible to make a u-turn.” 4 


Those who remain in the Bundeswehr, 
reluctantly as it were, cannot be driven 
by the same motives as before. 

The rejection notice sent to applicants 
from the head of the personnel depart 
ment, Lieutenant-General Fanslau, reads: 

“I am convinced that you will be just 
as committed in future to the service. 
Naturally the armed forces command 
will continue to fulfill all its commit- 
ments to you. Principally this involves 
the command's responsibilities for your 
welfare and for equal treatment to all." 

A lieutenanı-colonel; whose application 
had been rejected, said: “I don't feel any- 
one is particularly worried about me. None 
_ of .my. superiors, have talked to me about و‎ 
my attempt to leave the service. The rejec- 
tion notice was impersonal and included in 
the main just fine words. That [ regard as a 


lack of concern.” Clemens Range 
(Dle Welı, Bonn, 27 March 1986; 
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Too many officers jump at offer of early 
retirement from armed forces 


.val staff.officers want to turn their back. . 


on the armed forçes. کد‎ 

`. The mairfi cause öf'the poor morale is 
“rigid training and deployment plann- 
ing," said one field officer. 


A departing naval staff officer said: . 


“There is a lack of, leadership in the 
Bundeswehr. There is only persönnel 
administration. And in 30 years it has 
falled to appoint the right mer to the 
right jobs." 

Many officers want to get out of their 
grey dress uniforms because of the con- 
stant moving around they are subjected 
to. Many also;feel they are not ade- 
quately appreciated. 

Another point is that for most who 
have applied to leave, thê officer corps 
is no longer as homogeneous as it was 
when they first joined the services. 

There are differences in training, 
career, professional attainments and 
personal interests of officers who have 
been to university and those who have 
not, and among NCOs who have been 
commissioned from the ranks. 

A Ministry official said: “I was parti- 
cularly infuriated that a lieutenant-co- 
lonel serving under me who was a year 
younger and who had had the same 
career as me was retired when Î wasn't.” 

Where's .the.logic- when the selection 
criteria are: “generally speaking an ap- 
plicant's chances are better the higher 
his rank.” 

The retired licutenant-colonel’s supe” 
riors are, ofcourse, complaining and 
now intend to fall in with a test case the 
Services Association is pressing. 

Complaints are not only coming from 
this quarter but also the “grandpas,” as 
Wörner saucily called old field com- 


Last summer.a Munich market re- 
search institute was asked to flnd out 
how many professional officers were 
prepared to take early retirement to 
make way for younger officers. 

A total of 400 registered then, and the 
Ministry feared it would not be able to 
find enough officers ready to retire early. 

When officers were first circularised 
last summer, many felt they ought not to 
apply in case it jeopardised promotion 
prospects. 

The flood of applications that swept 
in on the Defence Ministry at Hard- 
thöhe in Bonn at the turn of the year 
completely astonished Defence Minis- 
ter Wûrner and his aides. 

Attempts were then quickly made to 
conceal the mistakes made in assessing 
the situation with comments such as 
“completely successful” or “better than 
expected.” 

An air force officer said: “The Bun” 
deswehr top brass has missed a golden 
opportunity of finding out why morale 
is so low among serving officers." 

The flood of applications for early re- 
tirement indicated thal the mood in the 
officer corps was not the best. 

One lieutenant-colonel said that som- 
ething must be wrong if 30 per cent in 
many headquarters put in applications 
for early retirement, about a third of all 
Bundeswehr PR officers, three highly 
qualified computer experts from the 
Bunn Ministry itself, a whule aJminis- 

trative department aãs well as Wörner’s 
special representative detailed to en- 
sure the Bundeswehr maintains its 
peacetime strength. 
. The officers:who want to leave are of- 
ten the best men. Many general and na- 


should not wreck the willingness to dis- 
cuss matters by thoughtless statements 
or authoritarian polemics. 

Individual soldiers often have the 
, feeling that critics are making them per- 
sonally responsible for developments. 

Smidt also spoke out against ill-con- 
sidered comments such as that soldiers 
were prepared to kill and trained to do 
55: 1 ا‎ 

He said: “Accusations ‘that a soldier 


Bishop defends 
. .. marriage 
in uniform 


The samê is true of many of the opin- ١ 
ions expressed by padres on the peace 


movement. . . و‎ 
:. Smidt suggested to all pastors: “Soldi- 


„just as much 44 civilians" ..,; 


:grs.should be.accépted in our parishes - 


` ‘Thêë question of power played a ole ` 

‘in the statémènts made by the two Bre-' 

: men -çlergymeh who first raised the is- 
One.re dier İn. 


marTy a s0 


fused: to 


i give tiought to 


: thie Bupdeşwehr! 
E ak 


Sie: Bishop Binder, said in an 
„address given at the Waldmann Bar- 
.racks in Munich that it had been 
brought to his attention that some pas- 
tors and certain-church circles regarded 
soldiers as “symbols of the powers that 
‘threaten In our world.” 

He had invited soldiers and their. 
wives to hear his address after two Pro- 
'testant clergymen refused to , perform 
wedding ceremonles with the, groom 
. wearing uniform. 2 
` ‘Bishop .Binder, respoislblè for the 
spiritual welfare of servicemen, said he 
:hatf to:protect servicemen’s rights to at. 
tend church, according to a press re“ 
leasê made by the Protestant Church. 
. He said that it was his task to prevent 
polarisation between individual church 


ÇI the Û dêèba 


wh 2 PENCE. ate. , 
There was -récentiy. ã c¢dnferençé inl 
Bad-Hersfeld of all Protestant padres to 
çonšider the work .achieved. over .the 
past 30 years since the' çatablishment of 


those born. 


و 
‘The first 175 of 1,200 officers retired‏ 
early from the Bundeswehr at the end of‏ 
March. A further 1,188 would like to go’‏ 
but.can’'t. They are so riled that some‏ 
have complained to Defence Minister,‏ 

Manfred Wörner. : 


roposals for a,scheme for early re- 
P tirement of Bundeswehr officers 
were first made a couple of years ago. 
They were keenly debated in service 

The financial arangements were very 
interesting: a pension of 70 per cent of 
pay on retirement and a golden hand 
shake of up to DM40,000. 

The ease of a lieutenant-colonel, born 
in 1935 and in the service since 1956, is 
typical of the reasons an officer wants to 
leave the services.’ ا‎ 

His application to be moved to asta” 
tion near where his sick parents-in-law 
lived was turned down two years ag0. 

He hopes to go into early retirement 
so that he can return to his wife and 
children who are looking after the old 
people. 

He also feels frustrated as a profes- 
sional soldier. He said: “I have been a 
lieutenant-colonel for the past 13 years. 
I am one of those who is no longer re- 
quired, although in all my service J] have 
been regarded as particularly in line for 
promotign.” . 

The thought of having tn spend the 
inthe scrvices under these 
conditions made him look at industry. 

When his first application for early 
retirement was turned down, he had al- 
ready been offered a: job as a-company, 
representative. 1 

Family was the main reason why a; 
tank major applied för early retirement. 
His wife had a safe job as a teacher she 
would have had to give up if they were 
moved again. Or the family would have 
had to split up. 

He decided to set himself up independ- 
ently as a real estate agent. His first appli- 
cation’ for early retirement. was returned: 
marked invalid becausé the legal arrange! 
ments had-not yet been worked out. 

When. legislation was approved in, 
August 1985, the Defence Ministry's’ 
Personnel office wrote to all troop offi- 

cera born between 1932 and 1944 and: 


encoiraged then to retire: ا‎ 
n the history of: the Bundes- 
icjal letter .beên studied, 

so carefully as E was. 1 


he major in the Franconlan-tank bri---. 


gade, along with 2 3 
applied for eax jut 
It did not take long TOF 
come back that only a few of 
iu1943,and 1944 could take early re 
tiremenf, For this reason his application 
¥as réjected,. . . 1 a 
This i wha 


87 other: officers, 


. next si 
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e 1 E SO 
Hitler was San 
says Cologn 
says Coloğie! 
2 e 1 1 
criminologist 
16 ologne. psychiatrist and crim 
gist Professor Wolfgang de Br 
haş published a criminological stujg 
Adolf Hitler. 

Forty years after Hitler's deaht 
Boor concludes that Hitler was in’ 
psycholqgically. abnormal’ but nol ui 
tally ijl or emotionally disturbed. ; 

.He' waš in the legal sense. comp 


and capable of making a will, lis 
sponsible for the criminality olf 


deeds aid actions, 

„, Dide Boor said he it had not beeıl 
wish to write just another book oik 
ler to the join the many already writs 

His aim was to work Qut a legal 
chiatric analysis, a post-mürtem repr 
like those dérnahded by thè coirts wk 
a deceased person's will is challeng 
oni psychological grounds. 

The common belief that Hitler Was 
lunatic and would never have been f 
lowed ifthat had been ‘recognised at th 
beginning has been discredited bY tf 
findings of Dr de Boot's hook. 

He said’ Hitler.was not in he ke. 
sense pathologically disturbed, mez 
feeble, or prorie.to disturbances oft: 
sciousness, ': '!' 

` The Cologne psychiatrist admit 
never spoke to Hitler :let alone et 
mined him,’ ' : : 

He evaluated Hitler's person 

with the help of criminal psyeholo 
techniques and by. using personiliy 
sketches provided by some Iwo dozen 
. people who belonged to Hirî #7 
circle, among them Eva Braun sR! 
sician Dr Morell and his personal %* 
vant. 

According to de Boor, Hitler hê 
treme criminal tendencies, The ir 
stage on thei way to becoming û 
fledged criminal was the 


` Rh putsch in June 1934. 


On that occasion dozens, proba 
hundreds, of Germans were mil 


, With lhe express approval of Hi 
` Without having been able to pre# 


tHêir cases în court... ..; 
° This opened the 


Ifoné judges Hit 
behaviour as g. imê 
de Boot, “then! 

ictory over Fra 


8٠‏ از 
gf;‏ 


during the Nazi-era and which 
rflyeneed ‘tq an, extent, 
image of Hitler. gr r 
He confirms, that iI 
jDouts.ofragg 6 
or. coiitradlct: 
as to chew up carpets... , 


gardg 


power for“ Hitler. 


ity of rut 


The city has an unemployment rate of 
11.4 per cent. The CDU believe the mıo- 
ney could be spent more meaningfully 
onthem. .. , 

Thiey wee joined atthe weekend by 
inteasified attacks against night taxis by 
the North-Rhine Westphalian Taxpay~ 
ers" Association. ٣ 

The price of a subsidised journey 
should be three marks. The size of the 
city means that 25-mile journeys within 
the city limits are possible. 

The cost of such theoretically possi- 
ble journeys has roused the ire of male 
members of the CDU. 

However,, they have run .into the 
problem of female opposition in their 
owrî party which does not waht tû vote 
ngainst the service, : ا‎ 

9 . Hans Wiillenweber 
(Btemer Naçhrichten, 14 April 1985) 


`: Continued from.page 12 
until 1983 to ratify ‘it and did sö only 
uhder internatioial pressure. 

The French were particularly reluct- 
ant tO pump liquid Waste into the bowels 
of the ëarth, a method practised Without 
Problems for yèars in Hesse. They were 
worried groùnd water might be endang- 


ered. 

After local protest the test drilling 
was finally undertaken in the grounds of 
ihe Rhêne-Poulêèn¢ works in Chalampé. 

Oolithic rock strata at a depth of 
1,700 mettes (5,575ft) were fouhd to be 
far less walet-absorbent than had been 
imagined: 1 

Norbert Nothhelfer, a senior local 
government official on the opposite, 
German side of the ‘Rhine, has already 
asked the French authorities what they 
néw plan to dû with thê waste salt. 

Regignal politicians, ' parties aid 
{rade unions have long favoured setting 
up a salt works in Alsace to convert the 
sodlum waste into commercial salt. 

: The French govérnment is opposed 
{o the idea, saying France. and neigh- 
bouring European countries Have a-salt’. 
urplus. 2 i 
1 Dumping the waste ‘ih abandoned 
workings is ruled out because the Alsa- 
tian mines are said to be unsuitable for 
this means of disposal]. 
: Critics have repeatedly accuséd the 
mining companies and the Frenth' au 
thorities of playing for time. 
. Time will undéklably éliminate the 
problem. By the end of the century the : 
Alsatian potash deposits will be ex- 
hausted and the mines no longer 
worked, 


(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 14 April 1986) 


„ The chief speaker at the Hamburg 
conference was the internationally-rer «i: 
nowned, London-based, -:.Berlinçborn., 


psychologist Hans Jürgen Eysenck. a: 


When questioned about the interptê=' . 


tation of IQ tests, something which has 
often been called into question, he, drew 
attention among: other ‘thirtgs’ th» BEE 
aApplicationîin Americari firmi4Y# ا‎ 
; He pointed out that. Americans hav 
a ا‎ propensity. to base employee 
selection, for ipq{iş . na 
other areas on the resùlts of such tests 
! He said this had: led to superiority of 
pêrformance and çificlenéy. of Ameri 
` çan firms ovér thelr German competi. 
tors. Hé emphasised that in team work 
high. intelligence in particular was of 
ime iImporilance. 

,:i Special" creativity and originality, 
qualities often required by inventors 


` and artists; have proved:to:be more of a ..1 1,8,8 
` jilndrance to team work thah.an-asset:;..:1 8$ 


`" dpi 
(Bremer Nachrichten, 14 April 1986) 


payers’ Association is already up in 
arms about the costly security service, 
introduced by. the nine Green council- 
lors (five women). They introduced it to 
protect women exposed. to danger at 
night. E gg OSE 
Many were of. the opinion this, gave 
the impression .that gratuitous violence 
was the order of the night in Bielefeld, 
City spokesman Ginter Ader says: 
*This.is not the.case at:all, the crime fi~ 
gures for Bielefeld are no worse than 
those of other comparable cities,” . 
CDU and SPD failure to agree on the 
municipal budget. is being blamed for 
the introduction of the Bielefeld taxi 
service, . i. ms o 
Green councillors held the balance of 
power. The Greens had.Iwo non-negoti- 
able conditions, One was the taxi .ser- 
vice for women, the other-free travel on 
public transport. for welfare and unem- 
ployment benefit claimants... ..', . 
. The city had already introduced a 50- 
per-cent.reduced:travel card for out of 
work people at ‘an annual ‘cost . of 
DM500,000: Rg RE 
The frantic Bielefeld premiere was 
lollowed by.:a heated discussion of the 
idea in Cologne, where a nightly service 
from 8 p.m to.5 p.m. is to be introduced. 
The ideu is once again backed by 
women members of the Greens, They 


` kaye long felt it was time women recon- 


quered the night. 

They see night-time taxis transform- 
ing the sentiments of the’ $logan into 
reality. 

.' Taking note of the unrestricted Biele- 
feld example, women (rom all politicil 
advice groups are discussihg regulations 
which will bringabuse of the service to a 
halt and enable. an: affordable compro- 
mise to.be-reached, - ‘ E 

The. SPD.and the Greens .have:-re- 
served'DM500,000 of: Cologne’$ muni+ 
cipal budget to.launch'the şervicg. .::. 

But they came to realise that the, ex- 
pected. rush would .use up the ‘méney 
within a few:weeks as in Bielefêld unless 
restrictions ‘basèed:on distance, reaséns 
for.travelling and thefinancial‘situatlon 
of the woman are introduced..: .., ‘i 

The Bielefeld experiment is being op- 
posed by the the local CDU They point 
outthat the service'will cost the city-mil- 

Fp Pus eT 


German Mensa 
` ‘attracts: 
few members 


from the latin word for table and secs jt 
self as a round-table çompoşed of world 
cilizens with equaLrights... .,.. .. 

: . Ostensibly. a. superior intelligence 
quoltent.İs the.only thing members have 
in common: Their intelligence. is higher 


than that qf 98 por, cent of the.popyla- 


tion. Or, .looked at .Anolher, .way,., one 
person in fifty. ER 
Ja any'case, from, astatistioabpoint of 
wlew.abaut one and;a half.milllog:pegplb 


are eligible-for membership afthe.agso¬ 7 


ciation,.which describes Jigelfda aioe 

ing plaçe for-nice.iittaligent people. 
. Tests are evaluated by a psychologisti 

& passımeaüs anIQ-ot at least 130.1 - 
2 ER E 


Im OUR WORLD 


Free taxi service is so popular: 
.ı it looks likely to be axed 


1 : ا 

: REE ا‎ ON 

, Bremer Hadridhten: 
Biclcigld, will soon have 1o decide 

whether to continue its experimen- 
tal nigh taxi service for women. It may 
prove extremely shorl-lived. 

, The service, which is the only one of 
iis kind in a German city, was launched 
on 7 April at the 'siggestion of the 
Greens, the ecologiçal partly, and with 
the chdorsement of the SPD group in 
the city council. ' و‎ 

Wilfried Kaasmann, icad of a taxi êo- 
operative, said the demûnd for tickets, 
which only cost DM 2.50, was like ã mid 
stanıpedd. OO 

The drivers of Biclefcld's 235 taxis, 
he added, “havc delivered’ the first ih- 
voices to the city (reasury" °” 

The service is provided between’ 8 

p.m. and 6 a.m. A council majority of 
Gréenis and SPD  delegatës voted 
DM200,000 for it from the city budget. 
„ The costs havc alrealy amounled to 
DM20,000. It seems certain that the 
money made available, will be used up 
by the end of the month by the increas- 
ing demand for taxis by Bielefeld wom- 
en," 

If the service were to continue to Op- 
erate like this; then the city, which fas a 
population of 305,000, would have to 
raise millions to finance it. 2 3 

Taxi boss Kaasmann says: "In the first 
few nights we occasionally transporled 
single women fives times from one pub 
to another, E ا‎ 

“But we also had large- numbers. of 

old-age pensioners who would not nor- 
mally use taxis, The fuşh has been enor- 
mous. Our drivers are doing bumper 
business” 1’ TF 
„Many barmaids and waitresses work; 
ing in public hoses and restaurants and 
in the few Bielêfeld night clubs hve 
taken advantage’ ûf the favourable opض™‎ 
Pûrtunity to be driven héme cheaply. 
„However, Kaasmann has ‘joined thê 
ranks of those’ who'see a quick end to 
the "taxi sping." People ‘are! alréady 
asking how thê city's lo afford the ser- 
vice. aT 
` The North-Rhihe Westphalian Tax- 


O*= and a half million West Get, 
wı. Mans are eligible for membership 
of Mensa, the association for exçeption- 
ally intelligent people. with a world . 
membership of 70,000; i’ 
But the Gêérman .şçeiion; the onpual 
three-day conference of Hh has just 
Been held in Hambutg, his uf till iow 
only bcen able to attracı 340 membèrs,' 
Nabody imagines ihat Germany has 
fewer cdgheads ‘than ‘other countries, 
The discrepenêy î meibership gurê 
is more likely to be explained by a grea: 
ler aversion to ‘İintelllgende tesis and 
perhaps a gênetal unwillingness ‘tû join 
elubs, ' ED E 
In (he’ USA the association has .a 
membership of 45,000 :and in Grdat 
Hritaln one of 15,000. . 

. Nevertheless: six men. and women 
turned up al tlie conference to altempt a 
comprehensive test consisting'.of 300. 
questions leading.to mambership of this 
exclusive club. 
. The organisation: derives ts name 


